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The new Coadjutor of Pennsylvania is shown administering Holy Communion to 


his family. (See Page 9.) 


Marriage and Divorce 


O THE EDITOR: The letter in your 

issue of September 27th, of the Rev. 
Harry S. Ruth, referring to Mr. James H. 
Pershing’s article entitled “The Church Law 
of Marriage” in the June issue of the Holy 
Cross Magazine, now reprinted as one of the 
Holy Cross “Problem Papers,” calls to mind 
what seems a strange suggestion in that 
same article by Mr. Pershing, and one which 
ought not to pass without special notice. 
Touching marrying again after divorce dur- 
ing the lifetime of the divorced spouse, Mr. 
Pershing, while deprecating the thought that 
he could speak authoritatively upon a matter 
of discipline, nevertheless suggests that that 
defiance of the Church's discipline and doc- 
trine might not require the extreme conse- 
quence now provided, of excommunication. 
Without setting up to be an authority on 
discipline, one may perceive in the suggestion 
a logical oversight of the first magnitude. 
And it is of importance to notice this, because 
the same confusion of thought is very com- 
mon indeed. 

In the circumstances referred to, a second 
marriage is a marriage in disregard of the 
discipline and doctrine of the Church which, 
to the Church, is void and a nullity. But that 
is not all. Two things are involved. The 
first thing is the act of contracting the null 
marriage. The second thing is the living 
with a woman, or man, as the case may be, 
who (to the Church) is not one’s wife, or 
husband, because (to the Church) the mar- 
riage is a nullity. 

As to these two things: I. The act of 
contracting the second and void marriage is 
an act once done which in itself perhaps 
might not warrant excommunication, and in 
any case could hardly justify continued ex- 
clusion after profession of penitence and 
petition for restoration; II. The act of living 
with one not one’s spouse is a state which, 
so long as it continues, evidences unmistaka- 
bly the commission of a definite sin (adul- 
tery) and the intention to keep on committing 
that sin. 

Thus one who marries after divorce while 
the former spouse_is living is obviously an 
unrepentent sinner so long as the former 
spouse lives and cohabitation with the new 
one continues. 

People constantly take the ground that the 
Church is at fault in not being more lenient 
towards those who sin in this way, and they 
even complain that the excommunication is 
cruel, accusing the Church of cruelty, This 
asserted cruelty is even by some renegade 
priests made a pretext for disregarding the 
discipline of the Church and their own ordi- 
nation vows by knowingly communicating 
such unrepentent sinners. Will some of those 
who thus complain please explain how the 
Church could admit as a communicant any- 
one who is openly and notoriously an un- 
repentent sinner purposing to continue in 

his sin? 


iat : Epwarp N., PERKINS. 
New York. 
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requirements until this matter is clearly de- 
fined, nor should we be too bold in talking 
about Christian marriage when the Church 
does not canonically require it. The laity 
frequently ask why this requirement is not 
stated either in a rubric or by reference to 
the canon before the marriage office in the 
Prayer Book. 

The canon law of the Church of England 
which we have traditionally inherited is very 
much mixed up with the establishment 
enigma. We are legislating for the Church 
under different conditions. 

The second important issue concerns the 
term sacrament of marriage. Drs. Parsons 
and Jones, as quoted (L. C. Sept. 27th, 1942) 
infer that “the marriage of two baptized 
persons, before whomsoever solemnized, is 
sacramental.’ What does that mean? Does 
the canon define it? Is marriage a sacrament? 
Again, it is useless to quote authorities be- 
cause we are dealing with a canon which is 
to declare marriage lawful or unlawful as 
far as the Church is concerned. 

When the canon includes plain statements 
concerning the proper form and matter in 
baptism and marriage we are beginning to 
lay a solid foundation on which to build a 
canon or canons supporting the superstructure 
urgently needed to support the delicate and 
complicated marriage problems today. 

(Rev.) Harry S. RuTuH. 

Burlington, N. J. 


Authority of the Bible 


O THE EDITOR: I was much inter- 
ested in the Rey. F. L. Cirlot’s letter in 
the September 27th issue of THE LIvING 
Cuourcu, and I would certainly agree with 
his desire to keep our approaches to unity 
with other Christian bodies on a realistic 
and honest plane, especially in regard to 
doctrinal considerations. I believe, with Dr. 
Cirlot, that inestimable damage can be done 
if we allow doctrinal ambiguity to serve 
as the basis for such unity, and I am as 
opposed to false compromises as he is. 
Nevertheless, it appears that Dr. Cirlot 
makes several errors of fact. He seems, for 
one thing, to misunderstand entirely what 
the Church means when she declares the 
canonical Holy Scriptures to be the supreme 
authority in matters of faith. The Church 
may not declare the whole Bible to be a 
“rule of faith,’ but she certainly intends to 
hold that the Scriptures contain the rule of 
faith, “so that whatsoever is not read therein, 
nor may be proved thereby, is not to be 
required of any man, that it should be be- 
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lieved as an article of the Faith, or) 
thought requisite or necessary to salvatic 
(Article VI) Therefore, whatever the iff 
of faith, it must be based on Scripture or 
plainly derived from Scripture, or it can} 
be any-rule of faith at all so far as Angliec 
are concerned. Dr. Cirlot and every ot} 
priest is committed to this general attit 
by his ordination vows. Yet Dr. Cirlot s 
that “the proposition that the Bible is 
rule of faith is completely untenable 
tellectually, in addition to being contrar 
the Catholic’ faith in general and to 
Anglican formularies in particular.” If 
this, Dr. Cirlot intends to say that the Chu 
is at liberty to set forth as of the Fé 
doctrines not necessarily based upon Se 
ture, then he is indeed in error. The An) 
can formularies will allow no such thi 
To prove this, it is necessary only ‘to ti 
to the Ordination Services in the Book 
Common Prayer; certainly the vows ¢ 
tained therein indicate that Scripture is 
be viewed as the supreme source of teachi 
And when he holds a view of the supremi 
of Scripture (to which view, I repeat, 
Anglican Church is officially committed) 
be “intellectually untenable,” the only pa 
conclusion to draw is that Dr. Cirlot is 
extreme Modernist. Such an_ attitude 
reminiscent of German radical criticism 
its most naturalistic level. 


Scripture and Tradition 


Indeed, the Church “hath authority 
Controversies of Faith” (Art. XX), as 
demonstrated, for example, by the Sey 
Ecumenical Councils, but this authority is 
be exercised in subordination to, and 
loyalty to, the revealed Word of God wh 
is chronicled in Holy Scripture. In of! 
words, Holy Tradition must proceed out 
Scripture and be responsible to Scriptu 
When this principle is lost, Papal Infa 
bility and worse things result. 

Sergius Bulgakov otf the Russian Orthod 
Theological Institute in Paris writes, “Tra 
tion always supports itself by Scripture; 
is an interpretation of Scripture. The ge 
“found in Scripture is the seed; Tradit 
the harvest which pushes through the so: 
human history.” (Thé Orth. Ch., p. 29) 
Augustine says, “Among the things that ; 
plainly laid down in Scripture are to 
found all matters that concern faith a 
morals.” (On Chr. Doct., Book II, Ch 
IX) Again, Fr. Peter Kohanik, a R 
Orthodox writer, observes, “The only rey 
tion we have of Jesus is through the 
.. . When a man becomes so intelligent t 
he cannot accept the Bible, he is too prog 
sive to be a Christian.” (The Mother Chit 
of Christendom, p. 7) I would also sug; 
a re-reading of Chapter XVII, Book IV 
St. John Damascene’s De Fide Orthod 
St. Irenaeus, St. Ignatius, and many o 
Fathers, testify to the supremacy and 
ciency of Scripture. Thus it is eviden 
in restoring this principle, the Refo 
were contending for the correct (¢ 
view. 
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God saw fit to have His message to us 
served in an inspired documentation, it is 
- record which is authoritative for us. 
‘he error of so much of Protestantism, 
1, is not that it ascribes supreme authority 
he Word of God, but that it refuses to 
ow the teachings of Scripture in their 
ness. It is the eclectic use of the Bible 
ch causes difhculty. Protestantism’ falls 
) its errors, not because it holds Scripture 
be the rule of faith, but because it re- 
2s really to use it as a rule of faith. 

(Rev.) GEORGE W. Morre.. 
retaluma, Calif, 


Ecclesiastical Law 


‘O THE EDITOR: The curricula of the- 
ological seminaries, as of all educational 
itutions, must be kept abreast with the 
es. Stagnation in this respect spells decay. 
at most American churches are aware of 
- is evident from a survey of the last 40 
rs, during which theological education 
been materially broadened. Few schools 
fine themselves to the old staples, exegeti- 
historical, moral, dogmatic and “prac- 
1” theology. The larger seminaries, al- 
st without exception, now offer courses in 
ialogy, religious education, the psychology 
| philosophy of religion, church adminis- 
‘ion, etc. 
n view of this liberalization of the cur- 
ila it is remarkable that not a single 
-Roman seminary has made provision for 
‘ruction in ecclesiastical law. Not so the 
man Church; for the past 10 years it has 
n required in all its schools. 
sy ecclesiastical law we mean the public 
secular law dealing with religion, minis- 
s, and churches. Every local church has 
) sides, a spiritual and a temporal, and 
Ty minister has both spiritual and tem- 
al functions. It is thus of supreme im- 
tance that ministers be well grounded in 
s branch, which treats of church and min- 
rr in their temporal relations. 
[he minister is constantly dealing with 
porations (local churches) chartered by 
State, which prescribes their powers and 
abilities. They are administered by trustees 
ose duties are largely regulated by 
tute. They handle trusts, dedications, and 
lowments, a trinity of troublesome sub- 
ts. The church property with which they 
charged may be mortgaged, leased or 
and while retained must be insured 
i safeguarded against suits for negligence, 
sance or trespass, and mechanics’ liens. 
ircely a week passes but the busy pastor is 
fronted by some legal question. 
Phe State also accords the minister himself 
in privileges and confers upon him cer- 
1 authority. He is everywhere authorized 
olemnize marriages. The public law gov- 
g marriage is extensive, the subject full 
yitfalls. If unversed in its principles he is 
y certain to sooner or later hit a snag. 
again, the law governing the call, com- 
ion, tenure, and removal of pastors is 
tter in which he is vitally interested. 
ally, in these days of storm and stress, 
minister should be thoroughly posted 
le matter of religious liberty, with its 
grave questions touching the Church 
artime, military service, oaths, etc. 
o qualify a minister in this branch with 
any ramifications, something more than 
akeshift is required ; something more than 
reference to a book on the library 
or attending a lecture or two for which 
edit is given, or asking of a lawyer 
tous advice. It is a branch in which a 
man needs thorough grounding, which 
t be secured short of three hours a week 
1 semester. 
r’s ignorance of ecclesiastical law 
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1s no more excusable than would be ignor- 
ance of commercial law on the part of a 
merchant or of military law in a professional 
soldier. Everyone should be versed in the 
law as it affects his own profession. 

Some will object that the curricula of our 
theological seminaries are already over- 
crowded. But that is an objection that need 
not be considered. It will always be made 
when there is talk of broadening a cur- 


riculum. Norton F. Brann. 
Potsdam, N. Y. 


Episcopalians and Presbyterians 


O THE EDITOR: “Ecclesiastical Sabo- 
_& tage’—your editorial of September 6th— 
in its criticism of the minister and some of 
the members of St. Simeon’s Church, Phila- 
delphia, for participating in a union Com- 
munion service at nearby Gaston Presby- 
terian Church, fails to point out what canon 
or rubric of our Church was violated by this 
act of fellowship. (The service, your editorial 
says, was conducted according to the rite in 
use at Gaston Church, and was conducted 
by their minister). 

In order to justify “bishops, priests, (and) 
the existence of the Episcopal Church,” is it 
necessary, as your editorial suggests, for us 
to stand aloof from or deny the working of 
God’s grace through channels other than our 
own? The primitive Church had its begin- 
ning with apostles who were convinced that 
a tomb could not contain the living Christ; 
and who, taking their example finally from 
the non-legalistic apostle, Paul, would have 
been horrified to suppose that hoary tradition 
and unadventurous interpretation could do 
what the tomb could not. 

If the Rev. Mr. Dubell’s action is “de- 
plorable,’ as you say, ought we not in all 
logic to ‘deplore’ also the words of St. 
Paul, who tells us (I Corinthians 12) that 
there are “diversities of gifts, ... differences 
of administrations, . . . diversities of opera- 
tions, but it is the same God which worketh 
all in all. But the manifestation of the Spirit 
is given to every man to profit withal.” If 
this is true, are we not compelled to accept 
and act upon every revelation God is willing 
to give us from whatever quarter? “There 
are differences of administrations, but the 
same Lord,” If God makes His presence 
known through other “administrations,” and 
“sifts”’ and “operations” besides our own, 
why should we not claim Him as our own? 
Will we not ourselves receive a blessing? 
There are not many gods, but One. 

To suggest, as you do, that it is “ecclesi- 
astical sabotage” for an Episcopalian to be 
present and to share in a spirit of Christian 
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brotherhood in a reverent service of Holy 
Communion in a neighboring Presbyterian 
Church, seems to me slightly inept, if we are 
sincerely desiring an answer to Our Saviour’s 
prayer “that they all may be One.” 

Church unity will not become a /ive option 
until more of us make voluntary ventures in 
fellowship, acts of unity in no way denied 
us by our canons. We cannot possibly in- 
carnate visibly our otherwise abstract ideals 
of unity by standing immovable. We must 
take steps; we must set ourselves in motion; 
perform acts; start moving. 

Our world needs demonstrations of the 
spirit of Christ; and both repentance and 
performance must begin at the House of God. 

I do not know Mr. Dubell or any of his 
church members; but I suspect that both they 
and their Presbyterian neighbors are 
strengthened in their Christian faith by this 
spirit of Christian fellowship, which spring- 
ing from two such spiritual centers, can 
bring two groups together in unity and 
charge them with new spiritual power for 
overcoming their divisions and healing the 
nations. 

It is such positive spiritual result that some 
of us find in worshipping with our fellow- 
Christians on a basis of mutual sharing. And 
we do not believe that this kind of action 
is in any sense “ecclesiastical sabotage.” Was 
St. Paul an “ecclesiastical saboteur” by his 
acceptance of “differences of administrations” 
under the “same Lord?” 

(Rev.) RAyMoND E. MAXWELL. 

Saint Louis, Mo. 


O THE EDITOR: The eight-point docu- 

ment recently made public by a joint 
meeting of the official bodies of the Epis= 
copal Church and the Presbyterian Church 
in the U.S.A. which are charged with con- 
ducting negotiations looking toward unity 
contains, under the title Worship, the follow- 
ing provision: 

“Tn the celebration of the Holy Communion, 
Bread and Wine shall be used, and the 
service shall contain at least the following: 
A commemoration of our Lord’s death and 
passion and the recital of His words and 
acts in the institution of the Sacrament; 
A prayer of thanksgiving and consecration 

.’ and four other items. 

I write to ask whether this is adequate 
for the consecration of the Eucharist, in view 
of the fact that the recitation of our Lord’s 
words and acts in the institution of the 
Sacrament are here very definitely separated 
from the Prayer of Consecration. Into the 
perplexed question of consecration by Epi- 
klesis or consecration by Words of Institution 
it is needless to enter; nor would I be so 
rash as to assume that I have the necessary 
theological learning to consider such a sub- 
ject. But without accepting the current Roman 
Catholic view (Pope Pius VII in 1822 for- 
bade any other theory to be defended than 
that consecration is by the Words of Insti- 
tution), it may be pointed out that all Cath- 
olic and Orthodox liturgies contain the 
Words of Institution and a recital of our 
Lord’s acts in the institution embodied in 
the Canon or Prayer of Consecration. And 
this includes, of course, the service books of 
all the churches of the Anglican communion. 
The proposal of the joint committees seems 
to mark a sharp departure. 

My point in brief is this. The consecra- 
tion of the Eucharist is effected by prayer; 
and in this prayer comes inter alia the repeti- 
tion of our Lord’s words and acts in the 
institution of the Eucharist. The proposal of 
the joint committees would make possible a 
celebration in which our Lord’s words and 
acts are not embodied in a Prayer of Con- 
secration;—they might be given as a dra- 
matic recitation or as a special reading from 
the Gospel narrative. Before this proposal is 
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accepted it should receive the careful study Religion and Life 


of our theologians and liturgical authorities. 

Indeed it is highly probable that the whole ae uae ; : 

matter of the Seon of the Eucharist A AJ. Is it right op Ee Chris- 

is one in which the wide gulf separating tians to participate in wars 

Presbyterians from Episcopalians can clearly 

be seen. ALFRED H. SWEET. 
Washington, Pa. 


By the Rt. Rev. G. Ashton Oldham, D.D. 


Bible Study Bishop of Albany 
O THE EDITOR: On page 18, LivING TRICTLY speaking, Christians Here is the problem we cannot escape. 
CuurcH, September 27th, in the section ; ) 
tel eal ander sthe heading Public have no choice as to whether they We cannot do the absolute right, and 
Schools, there appears the following sub- will participate in war, but only even to do nothing is to sin. 
caption: as to how. War in the kind of world in There would seem to be a twofold 
“Bible Study Permitted in Negro School which we are living today is of such — test of the rightness of an action, name- 
For First Time,” then follows: nt he Execu- a nature that no one can escape par- ly, its accordance with principle and 
tive Committee on Bible in the public pees ticipation. One may refuse to handle a__ its results. Stubborn adherence to per- 
Asheville, N. C., has voted to extend in- rife or throw a bomb or fly an air-  fectionist principles may do more harm 
struction in Bible to the Negro high school : : Paice i 3 : 
feel. for thes first time.” plane; but, if he is working in a coal than their apparent violation or suspen- 
Br cuthar whoevexeurote this states mine or steel corporation, or even as sion. “To do right though the heavens 
s ¢ ic = . . ”) . ° el pie) 
ment did not intend to mislead or deceive a merchant or farmer, he is in some fall’ may minister to our spiritual 
anyone by creating the impression that the measure participating. Unless one has pride, but it is utterly immoral; for, if 
Executive Committee on Bible in the Public gone native on some South Sea island— we do right, the heavens will not fall 
Schools of Asheville had just permitted ee and where is such island?—there is and, if they do, it is a sure sign that we 
teaching of the Bible in the Negro pubic no way of his earning a living without are wrong. Our little minds alone are 
schools. I am able to speak with authority : : . . bl sire 
Bee ics matter in some measure helping one side or incapable of determining the absolute 
on cane years ago the move was made in the other. The question is, therefore, right and, therefore, we must check 
which I participated, which resulted in not about the fact of participating, only them by another factor, namely, results. 
working out a plan for teaching the Bible about its amount or kind. For this we have the highest warrant 
in several high schools for White children Doubtless the question means military from Him who said, “By their fruits ye 
with the agreement that the affliated participation, that is, actual fighting or shall know them.” 
churches ce aioe: = a and hk killing, and here it is a question of rela- If the action of those who refuse 
amate to the school board the teachers, wAic tives. Is there any moral difference be- participation in war should result in the 
board would exercise exclusive administra- 2 ; 
tween the bookkeeper or mechanic or prolongation of this war, they cannot 


tive authority. Later a number of teachers of 
the Bible in the White schools was increased. 
Recently this board agreed to provide the 


tax payer who provides the implements escape responsibility for the thousands 
of death and the one who uses them? of additional lives lost. If it should re- 


cost of teaching the Bible in the Colored If killing be a sin—as, of course, it is— sult in a German victory, they will be 
schools. This was an act of generosity and then the man who accepts the blessings responsible for the enslavement of a 
proper consideration for the rights and wel- of a civilization which is protected and large part of the world for generations 
fare of the Negro race on the part of certain continued to some extent by killing must. to come and for the destruction (at 
induential White citizens of Asheville. l h th ‘leat’ th b ] f . Path 
PcG ion,. Ble Siidy JP cetiied in surely share the guilt of the act by least, for a time), of the very religion 
which he profits. This is the horrible they profess to serve. We must, there- 


Negro Schools For First Time, creates an 
unfortunate and erroneous impression, par- 
ticularly bad at this time. 


dilemma we are in, for Christians are fore, in addition to adherence to ethic 
not simply members of a divine society principles, take into consideration t 


At any time since the arrangement was but also citizens of the world. In this results of our acts. 
made to provide the teaching of the Bible sinful world we are often faced with a We must also bear in mind the 
oh a alee canes ghee eronp TEE choice of alternatives neither of which supremacy of spiritual values. The sou 
ee Paci be satan ter Colare : is absolutely right. We must frequently is more important than the body, and 
See choose the lesser of two evils, that is, sin is a more terrible thing than physical 
ere! Aceavcieiukal ko ae che the relatively right, but this relatively suffering or death. War, horrible as i 
Bible im the Negra achoola was not permitted right is not doubtfully right. ; is, is not so horrible even physically as 
by this committee but provided by this com- Let us take a simple illustration. A the brutality of concentration camps 
es POR ne et et rae Lar ee is pee a defenseless persecution of whole peoples, and 
will be helpful not bal cie the Southern nen b a he ay % ee a ne pee one Dee he = en he moral and 
a ‘communities but in reducing Northern mis- " a? if Ilo Rs ee es ae “til . itual degradation _of both VICtOESS 
SM Seisiaiding ani prejudice, cised? all means of persuasion ail, victims involved in a state of virtu 
oa i ee one ore ocean my love for the child compels me slavery for a large part of the humz 
Asheville N.C. | to restrain the man to the point of kill- race. Such moral loss in the lo 


| ing him, if necessary. (This might also of the conception of man from th 
be the expression of my love for him child of God | Geeta. the ¢ 
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sible as if I act. 


ia by saving him from the guilt of the sin of standard 
. ONT ARe | he is attempting.) It is a choice of one blackout of true religic 
ay. = R: In order to clear up | life or the other, and I cannot escape pear iach vo 
Te oe | responsibility. If I do no if the he avoid. 


TWENTY-FIRST SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 


GENERAL 


ALIONAL COUNCIL 


‘he Victorious Cause 


eased The Gods” 
By EvizapetTH McCracken 


The October meeting of the National 
uncil, October 13th to 15th, opened in 
unexpected way. Usually the Presiding 
hop makes at this time a speech of 
ae length, which is followed by reports 
a_certain order. Discussion ordinarily 
ss not come until the second day. On 
; occasion, Bishop Tucker’s speech turn- 
quickly into a discussion of one section 
it. He said: 
‘T suppose we are all agreed that there 
rer was a time when the work of the 
tional Council more needed doing, and 
ng effectively, than now. It is impor- 
it because many people think that in this 
re of emergency things approved in 
rmal times can be omitted. Even in the 
ter of morals, some feel this, even if 
y don’t say it. 
“They not only feel it but say it about 
urch work. Yet in a period of crisis 
ral and spiritual issues should be to the 
re. Now ‘and after the war, we must 
member that old line of Latin poetry: 
ictrix causa Deis placuit, sed _ victa 
toni. * You can translate it: “The con- 
ering cause was pleasing to the gods, but 
> conquered to Cato.’ Sometimes we take 
asure in holding to a losing cause, tak- 
r satisfaction in being in the minority. 
lat is dangerous. 
‘When Christ returns shall He find co- 
eration between God and man in the 
rth? We might paraphrase the Bible 
rse that way. The Christian cause was 
er a losing cause, never the cause of a 
arity. It was always a victorious cause, 
r all mankind. When man cooperates 
God the cause of Christ triumphs 
re on earth, every time. One school of 
sology believes that the Kingdom of 
1 can never come on earth. But that is 
t really a Christian idea, and it does not 
ress the Faith for which we stand. It 
sossible to establish God’s Kingdom on 
rth. That is why the National Council 
lere. Because our cause is His, He will 
er and bless it. 
lissionary work is an effort to estab- 
God’s Kingdom on earth. We should 
a victory complex, not only about 
‘al war, but about spiritual war. We 
believe that keeping steadily will 
> Church, the nation, and the world. 
ational Council is of prime impor- 


y s reference is to Cato the _younger, 
‘and stoic philosopher, who committed sui- 
hen the republic was overthrewn by Caesar. 


National Council Summary 


The National Council at its Octo- 
ber meeting: 

Voted a complete reorganization 
into four departments: 
Home, Finance, and 
(7) 

Adopted a tentative Budget for 
1943 of $2,500,000 (p. 7). 


Heard illuminating 


Overseas, 
re i 
romotion 


reports on 


work in defense areas (p. 8), among 
prisoners of war (p. 6), and in the 
army and navy (p. 6). 

Urged Bishop Mitchell of Arizona 


to close Good Shepherd Mission 


(p27): 
Discussed plans for the 
Corporate Gift (p. 5). 
Voted to omit the December 
meeting and to allot a half-day of 


the February meeting to discussion 
of Negro work (p. 6). 


Men’s 


tance. If we omit the December meeting, 
as we probably shall, this will not be be- 
cause the National Council is unimportant 
but because we can do our work without 
that meeting. The National Council should 
never take second place, less now than 
ever.” 


Men’s Corporate Gift 


It was at this point that the Presiding 
Bishop branched off to the subject that led 
to the discussion mentioned, after which 
Bishop Tucker did not resume his speech. 
He said: 

“The National Council asked me to 
carry out the resolution of General Con- 
vention about the Men’s Corporate Gift. 
I appointed a committee; and there is a 
committee for each Province, with a mem- 
ber of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew and 
representatives of the Laymen’s League 
and the Church Clubs and a member-at- 
large on it. Last Tuesday, we had a good 
meeting. The purpose of the gift was de- 
fined: First, to codrdinate the work among 
men already in existence; second, to stim- 
ulate organizations of laymen and lay 
work in parishes where these do not exist. 

“Tt was thought that the Men’s Corpo- 
rate Gift must be postponed until we get 
the laymen throughout the Church organ- 
ized. The men are not organized now. 
There is nothing through which to work, 
like the Woman’s Auxiliary, through which 
the women get the United Thank Offering. 
You can’t get the corporate gift if you have 
no organization. 

“There is to be a corporate Communion 


in Advent. Perhaps we can get the cor- 
porate gift in 1943. We have got to inform 
the laymen about it, in the parishes, the 
dioceses, and the provinces. Then, we can 
get the Men’s Corporate Gift. Mr. Harvey 
S. Firestone jr. is chairman of the com- 
mittee. We hope to have a paid executive 
to work things out practically.” 

The Presiding Bishop paused for a mo- 
ment, and Bishop Ciuin of Texas rose and 
said: 

“There is a lot of loose cash floating 
around now, among the men. It may not 
be around in 1943. Why not let the men 
know about the 1940 resolution? Tell them 
wed like some of their loose cash. The 
men would like to give it if they had a 
chance.” 

Bishop Tucker held to his point, saying: 
“We didn’t want to push it until we could 
present it widely to the men. Of course, 
we should be glad to get that money 
Bishop Quin talks about. There is no rea- 
son why any parish or diocese shouldn’t 
make a Men’s Corporate Gift. But it 
would take a year to get all the men 
aroused.” 


W. Va. ALREADY GIVING 


Bishop Strider of West Virginia gave 
some surprising facts: “In West Virginia, 
we already have great enthusiasm for the 
Men’s Corporate Gift. The men liked the 
idea on its first presentation, before there 
was any publicity at all about it. In our 
diocese, we have paid the first installment 
of the gift, and are getting ready for the 
next. Why not see what is already being 
done in other dioceses ?” 

The Presiding Bishop replied that this 
would be done. He then asked the Council 
to vote on the appointment of the paid 
executive for whom Mr. Firestone had put 
in a request. The vote was unanimously 
in favor, and the Presiding Bishop was 
empowered to choose and appoint this 
executive. The names of no candidates 
were mentioned. 

After adjournment, the Presiding Bishop 
announced the names of the members of 
the committee thus far appointed: 

Province I, William H. Bulkeley, Hartford, 
Conn.; Province II, Frank Gulden, New York; 
Province III, Edwin Hyde, Richmond, Va.; 
Province IV, D. Edward Hudgins, Greensboro, 
N. C.; Province’ V, Harvey S. Firestone jr., 
Akron, Ohio (chairman); Province VI, Jule M. 
Hannaford, St. Paul, Minn.; Prevince VII, George 
D. Wilson, Houston, Tex.; Province VIII, Wil- 
mer M. Hammond, Los Angeles; Laymen’s 
League, Eugene E. Thompson, Washington; 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew, Douglas C. Turnbull, 
Washington; Church Clubs, Judge Oscar W. Ehr- 
horn, New Yerk City; member-at-large, Robert S. 
Bloomer, Newark, N. J. : 


It was also announced that $12,000 had 


been placed in the 1943 Budget, for the 


work of the committee. 
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Meeting Dates 


By vote of the National Council, the De- 


cember meeting will be omitted. The next 
meeting will be in February. Becaus f 
the e ot ster, the April meeting 
wil May 4th to 6th. Since General 
U will open on Tue y, the 
October meeting, which is customarily in 
a General Convention year held on Mon- 


: 
; Wie eo } oe I 
1 i De held this or 


day and Tuesday, wil 
Ae } fn . > aN 
Saturday and Monday, October 2d ana 


4th, 1943. 


New Outlook for Negro Work 


The Committee of Reference of the Na- 
tional Council presented a report on Negro 
work in the Church, in a brief executive 
session. The committee asked that $6,500 
be placed in the Budget for 1943, to be 
used for the study and prosecution of 
Negro work, it being understood that if 
and when a Negro secretary for Negro 
Work be added to the National Council, 
his salary may be drawn from this appro- 
priation. At a later session, on the recom- 
mendation of the Department of Finance, 
this appropriation was added to the Budget. 

Still later, at the final session on Thurs- 
day morning, 15th October, the question 
of the Negro work suddenly came up for 
discussion. It was precipitated by the vote 
of the Council to omit the December meet- 
ing of the Council this year. 


“Not THE Last Hatr-Day 


Bishop Keeler, Coadjutor of Minnesota, 
arose to say with emphasis: “We must 
take time to discuss fully the Negro ques- 
tion. It will not do to go into it toward 
the end of any-meeting, when we are 
rushed and fagged; certainly not on the 
last day of the National Council meeting. 
We need a complete half-day for it, and 
that not the /ast half-day. The February 
meeting will be crowded. There will be 
the Budget, and all the rest, with whatever 
might have been taken care of in Decem- 
ber. I appreciate the necessity of economy 
in the matter of travel; but I fear that we 
shall wish that we had not voted to omit 
the December meeting. I move that we 
give a half-day to the Negro question, in 
February, even if that should involve ex- 
tending the Council meeting until Thurs- 
day night.” 

This motion was carried. There were 
some tentative, informal moves made in 
the direction of reconsidering the vote on 
omitting the December meeting; but no 
action was taken. 


INDEPENDENCE 


Something was said about the difficulties 
the Committee of Reference had experi- 
enced in securing financial and other figures 
from the American Church Institute for 
Negroes. The institute is an independent 
agency to which the National Council 
makes an appropriation. The institute has 
its own board of trustees. So has each of 
the Negro educational institutions. One 
such school refused to allow the Commit- 
tee of Reference to see its books. Bishop 
Tucker spoke here, saying sympathetically: 

“We cannot compel these schools to show 
us their books. The only way is to be 
very polite. Maybe they will show us the 


as I have traveled} 
er the world. He is helping the worky 
prisoners of war, as he is helping off 


we “Tt falls to us to evaluate the 404 
relief agencies, sending moj 
d. All of them are good. I can q 
they might expand enormouf 
such pressure on my he 
ch I am enrolled. It serg 
risoners of war in the i 
World War. Now it is serving 9,000,4 
9 44 nations ratified the: standaff 
tment of prisoners of war drawnl 
at the Geneva Convention. 


6.000.000 Pp 


t 
MorAL DETERIORATION OR ADVANCES 


“The work of our organization seeks 
re a life of enforced leisure from 
time of mental collapse and ma 
ioration into a time of mental 
al advance. These prisoners of war § 
Institute for the finest flower of their nations, yor 
in full vigor. They are not crimingj 
ey are not shattered by ill healthj 
; y- They are the flower of our tif 
the Armed Forces: and all their leisure to read, study ¥ 
Robert W. Patton, for s ars / They will go out to influencef 
director and since Dr. Bentl abs new world. These will be the men v 
acting director, : 


Council meeting | 


The 


Negroes did no 


+ 
L 


Council meeting. 
stitute, the Rev. C 


amp of soldiers. In the officers’ cam 


there are from 100 to 300. There t 
Dr. John R. Mott Presents are, barbed wire enclosing them until 
Needs of War Prisoners end of the war. Only the Red Cross 
the Y MCA are allowed to do anything 
Dr. John R. Mott, in them.* The YMCA starts classes first 


sets all. Then, we try to get libraries. J 
speech men want to read. When 25 or 30 0 
are reading the same book, it wears | 
ber meeting, on prisoners of w pretty soon. We need tens of millions 
is leading the work in behalf of these pris- books. We are teaching trades. Wh 
oners under the YMCA War Prisoners’ there is ground to be had, we have g 
Asa) He eau dens. We organize athletic sports z 

“I have had an opportunity to know the games. An urgent need is more money 
depth and wide range of your Presiding ™usical instruments. It was found ft 
_  Imsanity among these prisoners was 
creased through providing them with mu 
cal instruments which they knew how 
play, or wanted to learn to use. We h 
fine orchestras in some of the camps. 


invitatien from the Divisic 
Social Relations, made a movi 
before the National Council at the 


Make Captivity Captive 


“Religion is the most important thi 
In the last war, the YMCA spent milli 
on huts. We don’t have to do that n 
The government is doing it. We do ne 
to help the men spiritually. Christ ma 
Captivity captive. Our work now is to h 
these men, millions of them in captiy 
make that captivity captive.” 

Before adjournment, the National Co 
cil sent word to Dr. Mott that $10, 
from the Presiding Bishop’s Fund 
World Relief had been allocated t 


work. 


Army-Navy Commission Head 
Addresses National Council 


Bishop Sherrill of Massachusetts 
dressed the National Council at its Oc 
ber meeting on the state of the work 
the Army and Navy Commission. Th 
are at present 258 priests serving as ch: 


© Edinburgh Picture News. 
Dr. Morr: His work is to help war 


prisoners “make captivity captive.” 


+A noteworthy chaplaincy service in wh 
World Council of Churches codperates 
YMCA is described on page 12. 


The Living Chi 
Ps 7 > : 


s; 220 in the Army, and 38 in the Navy. 
» Navy has asked for 400 more chap- 
s. As to funds, the commission has 
ived $485,000 since the General Con- 
tion of 1940. To October 15th, $220,- 
had been spent. The average expendi- 
> is $15,000 a month. There is now in 
d $264,000. Bishop Sherrill said that 
he commission could get $200, 000 by 
il, 1943, that would carry them through 
fanuary 1944. He added that he hoped 
» might get it without another special 
eal. Later in that day, the National 
incil voted to make an appeal early in 
yruary, 1943. 
ishop Sherrill mentioned grants made, 
vy of them large. This led’ Bishop 
vens of Los Angeles, who was present, 
say: 
We are likely to fix our minds on large 
erprises. Small grants can make a great 
erence In a situation, even of such sums 
$5. They give a sense of codperation. I 
w one priest who is getting a grant of 
a month. He is doing an amazing 
ount of good with it. Big grants do 
at things, and so little grants.” 


One Man’s Work 


sishop Stevens thrilled the Council by 
ag to tell the members about the work 
ng done at Long Beach, California by 
Rey. Truman Post Ridle, who, after 
ny years service as a chaplain in the 
S. Navy, retired in 1940. Seeing the 
d for service, he bought a house on 
2g Beach Boulevard himself and used it 

e men stationed there. When, owing 
a grant, more adequate provision for 
t locality was made possible, Chaplain 
idle and his wife took the money that 
y had saved to build an addition to 
ir own house and erected a chapel in- 
| among the defense workers who were 
ming in. At the present time, they 
> a church school of 300 children, and 
chapel is used to capacity for services 
“meetings. With more room and more 
>, Chaplain Riddle could and would 


hree or four times more. 


organization of 
: National Council 


National Council at the October 


ation, according to the recom- 
tions of a special committee which 
n working on the matter for some 
This committee was made up of 
p Keeler, Coadjutor of Minnesota, 
ry Rev. Dr. Claude W. Sprouse 
t Missouri, and Stoughton Bell of 
chusetts. The new arrangement, it 
ev ill simplify the work of both 
Pa ys of eet saa and 


adopted a plan for its complete 


- GENERAL 


Dr. 
Christian 
college work, 


Domestic 
education, 


WIELAND: missions, 
social relations, 
and youth will all be 
under his wing in the new Home 


Department. 


ment, as divisions not departments, will be 
the present Departments of Domestic Mis- 
sions, Christian Social Relations, Christian 


‘Education, College Work, and Youth, with 


: 


provision for additional divisions if and 
when required. Dr. Lewis B. Franklin, 
treasurer of the National Council, will be 
in charge of the Finance Department; and 
Joseph E. Boyle will continue in charge of 
the Department of Promotion. The officers, 
vice-president, secretary, and _ treasurer, 
with the directors of the four departments 
will function as a sort of cabinet for the 
Presiding Bishop. 

In recommending these somewhat radical 
changes in organization, the committee 
said: 

“The reorganization is planned to clarify 
present relationships in Church Missions 
House and to bring all its departmental 
activities into closer co6rdination, and un- 
der more direct supervision of the presi- 
dent and vice-president, in the interest of a 
more effective administration.” 


Good Shepherd Mission 


The National Council, at the October 
meeting, voted to “urge’ ’ Bishop Mitchell 
of Arizona to close the “institutional work” 


at Fort Defiance by December 31st of 


this present year. This means Good Shep- 
herd Mission, the boarding school and 
orphanage for Navajo— Indian children, 
about which there have b Keak inn the 
year long and lively debates 1 in Natignall 
If the mission is closed, th 
ee that the balance | 
ake me Nation 


a certain 


appropriation, provided that 
Bishop Mitchell met certain conditions. 
Should the Bishop feel that he can con- 
tinue to fulfill these conditions, he cannot 
be compelled to close the mission. 
1943 Bud get— $2,500,000; 
Can It Be Met? 
By EvizapetH McCracken 
Dr. Lewis B. Franklin, treasurer of 


the National Council, presented the Budget 
for 1943, in full detail, and called upon the 
members of the Council to study it before 
the hour at which it would come up for 
the final vote. When this time arrived, the 
budget of $2,500,000 was adopted without 
question or discussion. Dr. Franklin then 
started an inteesting debate by observing: 

“The fact must be stated that we are 
very, very, very far from seeing $2,500,006 
in cash by December 31, 1943. Unless the 
Church realizes this now, there will be 
heart-breaking cuts made in this budget at 
the February meeting. The collections for 
1942 are all right. I am talking about 
1943. Triple taxes, the demands of the 
war in other ways, added to dioceses that 
don’t do their jobs, put our 1943 budget 
in jeopardy. People working in the defense 
areas will have good money; but we shall 
not get it—not yet. There is much work 
to be done first.” 

Bishop Quin of Texas spoke here, say- 
ing: “We discussed this at the clergy con- 
ferences. These new people will contrib- 
ute, if asked. I am not taking any de- 
featist attitudes about raising the 1943 
budget. We must go after help from the 
defense workers. It is up to the clergy.” 


How Many Are Episcopalians? 


Bishop Hobson of Southern Ohio | 
sounded another note: “In some defense 
areas there is more money than there was 
before. In some there is not. Careful at- 
tention to the facts here is needed. Some 
bishops don’t try enough to raise the budg- 
et; and some of the clergy don’t either. 
Let’s not fool ourselves. In my diocese, 
one half of one per cent of the defense 
workers are Episcopalians. Perhaps we 
get from them five persons who care even 
a little about the Church. No one is fol- 
lowing up even these. Most clergy say, 
when a family moves: ‘There goes fifty 
cents a week.’ They don’t follow them with 
letters to the clergy in the place to which © 
they go. If these people were followed up, 
they’d contribute where they now are, 8 
they contributed where they came frot 

The aiehe ae Bishop oe 


deck to eee when Be go somew 
else. People living out of Virginia 
fifty years still do this. Probably man, 
these defense workers are se 
contributions back home. That 
now, if no Church wo 


ti 


ae! 
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nessee, brought out another point: “Lots 
of the clergy are not on the job of keeping 
in touch with departing communicants. It 
they did that, it would add to the commu 
nicant strength of the Church, even if it 
did not mean much more money. The cler- 
gy should keep up with their people in 


) 


defense areas. 

Bishop Peabody of Central New York 
arose here and made rather a melancholy 
speech about the shortcomings of the 
clergy, saying: 

“We have got to have all through the 
Church a deeper belief in the Church. 
People will agree to anything theological, 
but to nothing practical. You get a priest 
who is utterly useless. Can you put him 
out? No. He thinks that he has a life 
bread-ticket, and his parish back him up.” 

There was no response to this. Bishop 
Keeler, Coadjutor of Minnesota, the next 
speaker, touched upon still another aspect 
of the financial problem of the Church, 
saying: 

“One place in which the National Coun- 
cil could begin to save money and do the 
fields good is in the matter of the salaries 


Cardiae Club 
The Rev. Dr. James Thayer Addi- 


son, vice-president of the National 
Council, spoke of his appreciation of 
the cooperation in his work of various 
officers of the Council during his eight 
months’ illness. “Dr. Warren Kearny 
of New Orleans, and I,” Dr. Addison 
said, “have formed a National Council 
Cardiac Club, and I am happy to say 
that both members are doing splen- 
didly.” Dr. Kearney sat in the Council 
meeting for the first time since his 
prolonged illness. 


of missionary bishops. I don’t see why the 
National Council should pay the full sal- 
aries of missionary bishops. Until we can 
make the districts see that they should take 
some financial responsibility, we are not 
doing all we should. I have seen districts 
pauperized because the bishop and other 
workers were paid with no help from the 
districts. I don’t know the foreign fields 
at first hand, but I do know the fields in 
the Continental United States. I don’t 
know how this can be corrected, but it 
should be.” 


wy British Missions 

e had any suggestion to make, 

liscussion turned to that part of 
; | to do with aid to 


the diocesan budgets. We can’t tell what 
we can do when some dioceses won't put it 
in their budgets but make a special of it. 
We should insist upon its being put in 
diocesan budgets as far as we can.” 


TRANSFER OF WHOLE FIELDS 


No one disagreed with this argument, 
but the Presiding Bishop arose to say: 
“As to British Missions, we can’t go on 
indefinitely aiding British Missions in just 
the way we are doing. It was an emer- 
gency measure. In the future missionary 
work of the Church of England, they will 
probably suggest that we take over some 
of their fields. They will shift them per- 
manently to us. It may be a good thing, 
after the war, for instance, for the United 
States to be responsible for the missionary 
work in India. We can keep our gift up 
to $100,000 indefinitely; then, have it in 
our budget, when certain British fields are 
transferred to us.” 

The Rev. Dr. James Thayer Addison, 
in charge of the Foreign Missions Divi- 
sion, reported to the Council that designa- 
tions of the money to be sent for British 
Missions in 1943 would be made. The des- 
ignations would be on a percentage basis, 
computed in relation to the current budgets 
of the designated fields. The fields chosen 
as those which are of most interest to 
American Church people with the addi- 
tion of the designation to minor missionary 
enterprises. Uhe fields and the percentages 
are as follows: 34.5% for Dornakal, In- 
dia; 12.3% for Southwestern Free China; 
10.5% for Egypt; 7% for West India; 
3.2% for Southern Rhodesia; 32.5% for 
missionary societies other than the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel and the 
Church Missionary Society. 

Most of the work selected is under the 
SPG or the CMS. It was felt, however, 
that the smaller societies should receive a 
proportional share of the Aid for British 
Missions money. To October Ist, the 
amount for British Missions was $169,- 
508.85. Most of it has already been sent 
to England. Of this $36,274.38 was a bal- 
ance carried over from 1941, 


Boxes From W. A. 


Miss Margaret Marston, Executive 
Secretary of the Woman’s Auxiliary, in 
the course. of her report to the National 
Council at its October meeting, mentioned 
that the diocese of Oklahoma had notified 
the Woman's Auxiliary that henceforth 
the diocese would take care of its clergy 
ae pects eee Hone of et or 
gifts of money wherewith to buy clothing 
would yore ie needed. Miss Marsto 
L ma hig and ex] 


Bishop Tucker said something differey 
“When I was a child nearly all of 1 
salary used to come in the form of gil 
My father got $600 [six hundred dolla: 
a year and didn’t always get all of th 


i} 
air this thought here for some tim) 


But people brought gifts: a load of hi 


different commodities. It was beautr 
when people lived in the same place 1 


years and were like a big family. No of 


had much, and all shared. Times ha 
changed, and boxes are going out.” 


Work in War Industrial Areas 


Considerable time was spent by the 
tional Council at its October meeti 
reporting on and discussing work and t 
need for more work in war industrial are 
At an early session, the Rev. Dr. Geo 
A. Wieland, in charge of the Division 
Domestic Missions, dwelt on this work 
his regular report. 

“The defense areas are a vital fact 
in our present missionary strategy,” 
said. “People are new, bewildered, ha 


Message to Bishop Burton 


National Council by unanimous vote 
requested the Presiding Bishop to con- 
vey by a letter to the Rt. Rev. Spence 
Burton, its appreciation of his past 
work in the Church, and the assurance 
of its continuing prayers for the suc- 
cess of his work in the future. Bishop 
Burton will be enthroned as Bishop of 
the diocese of Nassau, Bahama Is- 
lands, British West Indies, on Novem- 

_ ber Ist. He was formerly Suffragan 
Bishop of Haiti, and before that, sur 
perior of the Order of St. John the 
Evangelist. 3 


few acquaintances. They are living und 
new and strange conditions, in many 
stances; and they are more receptive 
religion than ever before. We must 
this situation.” ES 
Facts AND Figures 

Bishop Creighton of Michigan, wh« 
the chairman of the committee of th 
tional Council for work in the 
areas, gave some impressive fz 


figures. He said: ~ 
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yey are laid out in streets, these vill: ages 
t they look very pleasant now; but w ner 
| these thousands of people: do when 
mter snows come? 4n addition to the 
iiler-camps, there are 1,000 barracks for 
rle women at Willow Run; 2,000 houses 
families, barracks for 1,500 married 
isons without children, and for 2,000 
zle persons. Women are more and more 
slacing men in defense work in this area, 
| in other areas.” 
in Michigan the Episcopal Church is 
irking with the Michigan Council of 
purches. Bishop Creighton’s committee 
; an appropriation of $20,000 from the 
tional Council. This is being spent to 
work in defense areas in the dioceses 
‘Northern Indiana, Los Angeles, East 
rolina, Olympia, Spokane, Pennsylvania, 
aryland, Michigan, Maine, and Nevada, 
1 in several other localities. 


vision Of Youth 


The Division of Youth had the oppor- 
nity for a long report to the National 
vuncil at the October me eting. This was 
-gely taken up with the findings of the 
cent meeting of the National Youth 
»ymmission, at Orleton Farm, London, 
iio, where they were the guests of Miss 
ary E. Johnston [L. C. September 
th]. Several speeches were made, one by 
shop Quin of ‘Texas, who succeeds 
shop Lawrence of Western Massachu- 
tts as chairman of the Youth Division 
the National Council. Bishop Quin paid 
sh tribute to Miss Eva D. Corey of 
assachusetts, through whose untiring 
orts the great work for youth and by 
uth now being done by and in the Church 
as begun and fostered. 

Bishop Lawrence has completed his six- 
ar term as a member of the Council 
ected by the province of New England. 
he Council expressed appreciation of his 
teworthy service, especially in youth 


ork. 


istinguished Missionaries Retire 


Two distinguished missionaries, retiring 
om many years’ work in China, were 
nored with resolutions of appreciation. 
vese were the Rev. Cameron F. MacRae, 
r 45 years an evangelist i in Shanghai, in 
Peter’s Church in the International Set- 
ment, and in All Saints’ Church in the 
ench Concession, and chaplain of St. 
S Hospital; and the Rev. Henry A. 
eNulty, active in China from 1909 to 
Hl, at Soochow Academy, and as a leader 
relief work. 

Na 

iving Bible Pictures” 


In his report to National Council, Dr. 

A. McGregor exhibited to National 
yancil the new Bible story material 
own as “Living Bible Pictures,’ which 
explained are intended to utilize the 
tional craze for colored “comic” strips 

books, in interesting the young in the 
ble. He said that he is of the opinion 
these picture stories can be used to 
advantage as supplementary material, 
ally for pupils’ home work. 
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EPISCOPATE 


Bishop Coadjutor of Pennsylvania 


Consecrated 


Captain Oliver James Hart, one-time 


rector of St. John’s, W: ashineton, D. C., 

‘The Church of the Presidents,” and Trin- 
ity Church, Boston, was consecrated Bishop 
Coadjutor of the diocese of Pennsylvania 
October 16th at the Memorial Church of 
the Advocate, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Students and professors of the Philadel- 
phia Divinity School, more than 300 cle rey, 
including those of other communions and 
the Eastern Orthodox Churches, and 23 


Kinstry of Delaware, Conkling of Chic ago, 
Powell, Coadjutor of Maryland, Daven- 
port of Easton, Roberts of South Dakota, 
Budlong of Connecticut, Gardner of New 


Jersey, McClelland of E aston, Loring of 
Maine, Wing of Florida, Capers of Texas, 
Hobson of Ohio, Mason, Suffragan of Vir- 
ginia, Rhea of Idaho. 

Bishop Sherrill of Massachusetts 
preached the sermon after reading the 
text, “Can ye not discern the signs of 
the time?” He said: “The Church cannot 
be an ecclesiastical dugout during the war. 
Religion is not a means of escape. Every 
individual, and every institution is being 
tested today as in fire. 

“The war has made us realize that the 


CONSECRATION Procession: (Left to right) Bishops Capers, Maxon; Drs. Steele, 
Hart, Williamson; Bishops Sherrill, Kirchhoffer, before the service. 


bishops made up the procession which was 
led by the boys’ choir of Old St. Peter’s 
Church, Philadelphia. 

Many civic leaders were present, includ- 
ing the Mayor of Philadelphia. Congratu- 
lations were sent to Dr. Hart from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, stating: “I shall always 
remember the high spiritual qualities of 
your work at St. John’s here in Washing- 
ton and I know that you will carry into 
the episcopate energy, vision, and true 
apostolic zeal.” 

About 2000 persons were able to see the 
ceremonies in the Church, and many others 
attended the Votive Masses in various par- 
ishes as the whole diocese united in prayer 
to the Holy Spirit for the Bishop-Elect. 

The following bishops were present: 
Tucker of Virginia, Taitt of Pennsylva- 
nia, Perry of Rhode Island, Maxon of 
Tennessee, Sherrill of Massachusetts, 
Freeman of Washington, Kirchhoffer of In- 
dianapolis, Fenner of Kansas, Stevens of 
Los Angeles, Sterret of Bethlehem, Brown 
of Harrisburg, Washburn of Newark, Mc- 


world must be considered as a unit. It has 
shown us the futility of imperalism. There 
must be a future sharing of raw materials. 
No nation can be sufficient unto itself. How 
evident is the selfishness of the industrial- 
ists, and the labor leaders who forget that 
the great good is the common good. The 
war has greatly affected the life and prac- 
tise of the Church. 

“There is a greater cooperation between 
Churches, because it has got to be so. Un- 
less we are on guard we will repeat the 
cycle of post-war disillusionment we had 
after the last world war. The Church of 
today must be more Christ-like. We talk 
of world brotherhood and find Christian 
brotherhood difficult. Unless we are alert, 
we can win the war, and lose its objec- 
tives.” 

_ He then charged the candidate to be 
a real pastor of his flock, stating that this 
is the primary need in the Church today. 

Bishops Kirchhoffer and Fenner pre- 
sented Dr. Hart, whose attending presby- 
ters were the Rev. Tagart Steele of New 


. 


York and the Rev. Frank Williamson of 
Yeadon, Pa. 

Bishop Maxon of Tennessee read the 
Epistle, Bishop Capers of Texas, the Gos- 
pel, and Bishop Perry of Rhode Island, 
the Litany. 

The consent of the diocesan Bishop was 
read by the Rev. Charles W. Shreiner, 
head of The Church Farm School, Down- 
ingtown, Pa. 

Fr. Joiner of St. Clement’s, Philadel- 
phia, read the evidence of election. 

Evidence of Ordination was read by the 
Rev. George Trowbridge of St. Pauls’, 
Chestnut Hill, Pa. 

The Rev. Francis C. Hartshorne, DCL, 
read the testimonial of election. 

The consent of the standing committees 
was read by Samuel Houston, LL.D. 

Bishop Wing of Florida read the con- 
sents of the Bishops. 

The registrar was the Rev. John H. 
Fitzgerald, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The Masters of Ceremonies were the 
Rey. Charles Long, secretary of the dio- 
cese of Pennsylvania, and the Rev. T. Les- 
lie Gossling, rector of the Church of the 
Advocate, in which the consecration took 
place. 

The Most Rev. Henry St. George 
Tucker, Presiding Bishop, consecrator, 
with Bishop Taitt of Pennsylvania and 
Bishop Freeman of Washington, as co- 
consecrators, administered the apostolic 
Laying on of Hands, after the candidate 
vested in purple cassock and rochet re- 
ceived the remainder of his episcopal habit. 

Assisting the Presiding Bishop during 
the Holy Eucharist were the Rev. Felix 
Kloman, Christ Church, Philadelphia, and 
the Rey. Frederick W. Blatz of St. Peter’s 
Church, Philadelphia. 

As the choir sang the anthem, Greater 
Love Hath No Man, an offering was 
taken for General Missions. This was fit- 
ting because Bishop Hart recently stated 
at a convocation of North Philadelphia 
that he hoped Pennsylvania would again 
have its rightful place as a leader in mis- 
sionary giving to the Church. 

Through the courtesy of laymen, a buf- 
fet luncheon was served at the Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel. Because Bishop Hart 
wanted to meet all the people of the dio- 
cese, a general informal reception was held 
at the Church House, headquarters of the 
diocese. — 

The gift of a pectoral cross was a sym- 
bol of the loyalty and devotion of all the 


_ priests of Pennsylvania to their newly con- 


secrated Bishop, Oliver James Hart. 


“WIT NESSES” 


_ Liberties Union Seeks Arrest 
~~ f A) a4 : 


Of Attackers 
4 A reward of $500 has been offered by 


the American Civil Liberties Union for 


2 September 20th, resulting in violence to 
embers of Jehovah’s Witnesses attend- 
a convention there. 
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“4 mob of more than 1,000 vigilantes at- 
tacked the convention hall where 1500 
men, women, and children were gathered, 
broke the windows, threw in stones and 
stink-bombs, seized and burned literature 
and personal property, destroyed furniture 
and phonographs belonging to the organi- 
zation, cut a leased wire carrying the 
speech of Witness leader N. H. Knorr 
from Cleveland, turned over and damaged 
more than 200 automobiles belonging to 
members, and severely beat many Wit- 
nesses, three of whom required hospital 
treatment. 

“Wailure of the local authorities to pro- 
vide protection was brought to the atten- 
tion of the federal authorities by the 
A. C. Li UP with the result that an m- 
vestigation has been launched to determine 
whether there was any violation of federal 
laws. Many of the vigilantes have been 
identified, and two have been arrested.” 


CUNT IEE 
“Critics Are Flayed”’ 


In an outspoken statement approving of 
the negotiations between the Presbyterian 
Church in the USA and the Episcopal 
Church, Bishop Freeman of Washington 
denounced those who take a contrary view 
from the pulpit of Washington Cathedral, 
October 18th. 

A news release from the Cathedral office 


BisHop FREEMAN: Disapproved his 
opponents’ “insular point of view.” 


described the sermon thus: “It deals with 
principles underlying the whole of Chris- 
tianity; it minces no words; Presbyterians 
and Episcopalians are asked to lead the 
way; critics of unity are flayed.” ' 

Bishop Freeman said: 

“We are in the war because we believe 
that the most sacred of our institutions are 


mob disorders at Klamath Falls, Oreg.. I mean all Churches, to a condition in 


of our Christian civi 


est crisis. 
“If these two emi ently 


that is utterly at variance with all 
we hold and believe. ... Any attitud 
day that implies superiority, arrogance, 
ceit of orders, a rigid adherence to th) 
as they have been, is fraught with} 
gravest of perils to all Christian ins} 
tions. However authentic and apped 
the strain we pipe as we place our |} 
firmly on the chosen foundations of 
highly esteemed and deeply respected ei 
siastical households, let us be solemnly 
minded that, the very pressure of ev) 
is compelling us to think seriously a 
our corporate security. 


ECUMENICAL MovEMENT 


“Tn recent years many notable intef 
tional assemblies have been held w 
men of diverse minds and training and 
dition have eagerly sought for some 
menical basis that might issue ultima 
in the unity of Christendom. With 
creasing fervor these great movements } 
been carried forward, and they have c 
much to lift the vision of men to that | 
day for which Jesus Christ so earne 
prayed—the complete and utter unity 
His followers. 

“T am proud to afhirm that in this 
ern movement the Protestant Episc 
Church has taken a creditable part. Se 
thirty-five years ago it set forwarc 
movement that contemplated a fresh | 
phasis upon Faith and Order. One of 
outstanding exponents and leaders in 
movement was the late Bishop Brent. 

“In more recent years, by action un; 
mously taken by General Convention 
Commission was created for the sped 
purpose of making approaches to the P) 
byterian Church, to discover if possi 
some consistent plan by which these t 
great bodies might-find unity. To this c 
lenge the Presbyterian Church gladly 
ceded, and now through several years 
prayerful deliberation and conference, | 
two bodies have, with practical unanim 
put forth a proposal designed to mark 
beginnings of their organic unity. It 
reasonable to suppose that no group 
men, however learned and reverent, hi 
all wisdom, but one thing is clearly 
dent; namely, that in these latter years 
world confusion their zeal for unity | 
found increased emphasis. , 


“VoLUBLE MINorITIES” 


“It is not to be wondered at that, 
the gravity of the present world sit 
there should be those who, no matter 
the conditions, oppose any steps, how 
wise, Christian or statesmanlike, tha 
template the unity of two great Ch: 
bodies. History repeats itself and cor 
tious and voluble minorities stay the 
ress of movements designed for the 
spread of Christ’s Kingdom. They 
halt a movement in consonance wi 
declared will of Christ, and for the 
glory of their own insular point o 
imperil the Church in the time of its gr 


uggle and it cannot regard itself as im- 
ne to the obligations and perils which 
h a struggle implies. Both Churches 
nd without reservation for the deity and 
dship of Jesus Christ. Both Churches 
ieve in and adhere reverently to a sac- 
nental system. Both Churches are bold- 
aggressive in missionary service. Both 
urches declare from their pulpits that 
‘re is none other name under heaven 
en among men, whereby we must be 
‘ed, saving only the name of Jesus 
rist. 


“Two GREAT EVANGELICAL Bopigs”’ 


‘These are major considerations, not 
nor; these are the great things for which 
se Churches live and by which alone 
“y can survive. It is upon these major 
itters more than upon all others that 
-y seek for unity. So urgent and pressing 
the situation in which they commonly 
d themselves that they cannot give con- 
eration to the niceties of ceremonial 
actice, however fitting and appropriate 
se practices may be; they cannot stress 
er-much ways and methods of adminis- 
ition when the major things they hold 


Dean McGinley Dies 


The Very Rev. Stephen E. McGin- 
ley, dean of Trinity Cathedral, 
Omaha, Nebr., died on October 19th 
after a two months’ illness. Dean 
McGinley in his 21 years at Trinity 
Cathedral pioneered in the spiritual 
and material development of the 
community. 

[4 fuller account of Dean Mc- 
Ginley’s life will appear in next 
week's issue. | 


are being assaulted and their very house- 
holds profaned. Both Churches are rich 
in traditions, rich in works and in the 
great institutions they have forwarded and 
promoted. Both are evangelical and are 
instant in preaching the word. Their peo- 
ples, in all the great enterprises that con- 
cern human betterment and well-being, are 
deeply united and their fellowship is finely 
Christian. All these are considerations that 
must be weighed in any effort that is made 
whole issue than the union of these two 
bodies. Neither arrogance or pride on the 


W ar-Time Prayers 


By the Rev. E. H. Eckel Jr. 
Rector, Trinity Church, Tulsa, Okla. 


ADAME CHIANG KalI-SHEK tells 
M how one day a few years ago 
she was talking with her de- 

vout Christian mother (alive then, but 
now deceased) about the imminent 
menace of Japan, and suddenly cried 
out with intense feeling: “Mother, 
you're so powerful in prayer. Why don’t 
you pray that God will annihilate Japan 
—by an earthquake or something?” 
After a significant pause her mother 
replied: “When you pray, or expect 
me to pray, don’t insult God’s intelli- 
gence by asking Him to do something 
unworthy even of you, a mortal.” And 
that reply made such an impression that 
today Madame Chiang Kai-Shek and 
her intrepid husband pray for the Jap- 
anese people as well as for their own. 
What about our prayers in these 
days? It is right to pray for victory 
against the Axis powers? Why yes, of 
course. We believe in the justice of our 
cause. We are sacrificing for it; we 
are working for it with all our might; 
‘and why shouldn’t we pray for it? 
“Work is prayer,” and “prayer is work.” 
Yet we must remember that many sin- 
cere believers among the Axis peoples 
re also praying God to give victory 
o their side—and God can’t grant both 
ayers. More important than our 
ayers for the victory of the United 
Nations are our prayers that God 
should so overrule the issue of this war 
that out of it may come a righteous and 
during peace based upon justice be- 
een men and nations. That kind of 
ayer goes to the root of things. It 
calls for repentance and amendment in 


us no less than in our foes. It calls not 
for the fulfilment of our petty wishes, 
but for the fulfilment of God’s will— 
and for our codperation with God and 
with one another in the making of a 
new world. 

Or again, is it right to pray that God 
will protect and defend our loved ones 
in the armed forces of our country? 
Why yes, of course, since that is our 
soul’s sincere desire. Yet we must re- 
member that in the nature of the case 
many of our boys will never return, 
or will return as casualties. Dare we 
ask God to favor our loved ones in 
preference to someone else’s loved ones? 
Don’t you see that it is more important 
to pray that God will strengthen them 
against the evils that destroy the soul, 
and that He will guide and strengthen 
them to perform their duty manfully in 
spite of consequences ? 


“Tis man’s perdition to be safe, 
When for the truth he ought to die.” 


I believe in prayers for victory and 
in prayers for God’s protection of our 
soldiers and sailors and aviators and 
marines. Such prayers come from the 
heart just as truly as our Lord’s Prayer, 
“Father, if it be possible, let this cup 
pass from Me.” But the most suitable 
and the most truly Christian prayers 
in time of war are those that can be 
summed up in the deathless phraseology 
of the Lord’s Prayer—‘“Thy kingdom 
come; Thy will be done on earth, as 
it is in heaven... And forgive us our 
trespasses, as we forgive. ...” 

—Trinity Tidings. 


one side or the other can set forward the 
cause. Something more is at stake in this 
whole issue than the union of these two 
great evangelical bodies, and that some- 
thing concerns all evangelical bodies who 
commonly share the perils and the oppor- 
tunities which this critical age presents.” 


Editor’s Comment: 


If immediate unification of everybody 
fighting against Hitler is really necessary 
for the successful prosecution of the war, 
we hope Bishop Freeman can develop a 
formula for dogmatic union with the 
Communist party. Actually the situation 
is precisely opposite: Roman Catholics, 
Presbyterians, Episcopalians, Jews, Com- 
munists, and Hard-Shell Baptists can 
work together in this critical age only 
by frankly recognizing differences and 
resolutely determining not to squabble 
about them. Coéperation is not furthered 
by calling our co-workers knaves or fools, 
or even “contentious and voluble min- 
orities.” 


Presbyterians North and South 


Discuss Reunion Plans 


A three-day conference to discuss the 
drafting of a constitution for a reunited 
Presbyterian Church has just been con- 
cluded in Philadelphia between representa- 
tives of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A. 
(Northern), and the Presbyterian Church 
U. S. (Southern). The split in the ranks 
of Presbyterianism occurred in 1861. 

Conferees included Dr. Ralph Waldo 
Lloyd, Maryville, Tenn., Dr. Lewis S. 
Mudge, Bryn Mawr, Pa., and Dr. Wil- 
liam B. Pugh, Philadelphia, for the U. S. A. 
body; Dr. Thomas W. Currie, Louisville, 
Ky., Dr. Dunbar H. Ogden, New Orleans, 
and P. F. Henderson, Aiken, S. C., for 
the Southern group. 

The Presbyterian Church in the United 
States (Southern) has 547,000 members 
and the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America has 2,040,000 members, 


it was announced. 


Evangelical Church Adopts Plan 
For Union With United Brethren 


A plan for union of the Evangelical 
Church and the Church of the United 
Brethren in Christ was adopted in Naper- 
ville, Ill., at the 33d general conference 
of the former denomination, by a vote 
of 226 to 6. 

The Evangelical United Brethren Church 
is the name proposed by the Commission on 
Church Federation and Union, as reported 
by Bishop C. H. Stauffacher of Kansas 
City, Mo., chairman. 

The unification plan provides for the 
disposition of the agencies and institutions 
of both Churches and a harmonized disci- 
pline from the creeds of both groups. 

The plan will be acted upon by the 


United Brethren at the Church’s next 


general conference, scheduled to be held 
in 1945. 

The Evangelical action is the crowning 
point of eight years of planning for a mer- 
ger of 750,000 Church members and 
$65,000,000 of Church property in the 
United States and Canada. 
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PRISONERS OF WAR 


World Council Provides 


Chaplaincy Service in Camps 


As one of the agencies working with 
prisoners of war the World Council of 
Churches now in the process of formation 
sends the following as part of its annual 
report for July 1941 to July 1942. 

“When the officers of the World Coun- 
cil decided in the first months of the war 
to create the Ecumenical Commission for 
the Chaplaincy Service to Prisoners of 
War as a special organ for the purpose 
of ministering on behalf of the Churches 
to the spiritual needs of the prisoners of 
war, it was not foreseen that this new 
work would become such a substantial 
branch of ecumenical activity. During the 
first year of the war there was little to be 
done since there were hardly any prison- 
ers; during the second year the number 
of prisoners suddenly became enormous, 
but because of the rather chaotic condi- 
tions, the lack of addresses, and the in- 
suficiency of our own organization, it 
took a long time before regular contacts 
were established with the ‘barbed-wire- 
parishes.’ But in this third year of the 
war, which now lies behind us, the work 
has at last been organized on a scale 
which, though by no means sufficient, is 
at least not altogether inadequate to the 
needs and opportunities. 


AMERICAN BisLe SocreTy 


“We owe it to the generous help of the 
American Bible Society that, precisely at 
the moment when.the Council staff could 
no longer cope with the stream of requests 
for Scriptures and religious literature, it 
became possible to strengthen the staff of 
the Geneva office by the appointment of 
three assistants. Since that time a system- 


atic effort has been made to get in touch 


with all prisoners who belong to the 
Churches which participate in the ecumeni- 
cal movement and, though there are cer- 
tainly yet tens of thousands of Protestant, 
Anglican, and Orthodox prisoners with 
whom it has been unable to establish con- 
tact (particularly in the Kommandos or 
work companies, among the Serbs, and 
aboye all among the hundred dhonsaade 
of Russians), the list of addresses is con- 
sta growing. — ' 

Geneva office has concentrated its 

1 2 aad gy Sacre nels 


THE WAR 


and depth of Christian community life 
which they have found contains a message 
to all other churches. The Commission’s 
most recent publication, Eglises de la Cap- 
tivite, a collection of reports of chaplains 
and letters from prisoners, carries that 
message on almost every page... . 


GERMAN Work 


“The work centered in Geneva is, how- 
ever, only a part of the total picture of 
the ecumenical activities for prisoners of 
war which are coordinated by the Com- 
mission. Thus in Germany the Evangelli- 
sche Hilfswerk fiir Internierte und 
Kriegsgefangene continues not only to 
provide German prisoners in various parts 
of world with Christian literature, but 
also gives valuable help to prisoners of 
war in Germany by facilitating contacts 
between the Commission and the authori- 
ties, and by issuing sermons in French, 
English, and Polish. It should be specially 
underlined that many of these sermons, 
which are used by small isolated groups in 
the work companies, have been written by 
French, English, and Polish chaplains in 
the prison camps. 

“In Britain the Churches codperate with 
other organizations in the committee, 
chaired by Dr. William Paton, which looks 
after the welfare of prisoners of war and 
interned, and regular pastoral visits to the 
prisoners of war have been arranged. In 
order to ensure an adequate supply of 
religious literature for British prisoners of 
War a committee has been set up under 
the chairmanship of the Bishop of Fulham. 


UNITED STATES 


“In the United States a committee, sev- 
eral members of which are also members 
of the Ecumenical Commission, has been 
set up by the Federal Council of the 
Churches to meet the spiritual needs of 
the interned. The first task of this com- 
mittee is to organize an adequate chap- 
laincy service among the Japanese and 
German internees. The American Bible 


LIVING CHURCH RELIEF FUND 


Living Church Nursery Shelter 


Previously acknowledged ... Aa ee $1,318.97 
Ay Navy Chaplained tsa. 4-30). Ae een 10.00 
Christ Church, Cathedral, Hartford, Conn. 10.00 
Mrs. William J. Barthun OF saat Opens ; a 


The Misses Morehouse ......... So 
Mrs. John Kennedy pares ae oe 2 
me ae ee niger 


Society continues to give invaluable 

to the Commission. All Holy Scriptt 
sent out by the Commission have eit 
been given directly by the American B 
Society or bought from funds contribu 
by it, A considerable part of the Comr 
sion’s budget is covered by contributi 
from the War Prisoners’ Aid of 

YMCA which appeals to the Ameri 
public both on behalf of the YMCA w 
and on behalf of the Commission. 

“In Canada a Lutheran chaplain f1 
the United States has been appointed 
work among the German prisoners 
war. The World Council Committee 
that country keeps in close touch with 
prisoners’ situation. Contacts are ¢ 
maintained with Christian leaders in 
land, Australia, and (until February) 
Netherlands East Indies who are engaj 
in serving prisoners of war. In Sweden | 
Emergency Committee of Christian 
ganization has raised considerable sums 
the work of the Commission. The Churel 
of Switzerland and France have also a 
tributed. i 

“There are close relationships based o 
common interest in the spiritual welf 
of prisoners of war with the War Pri 
ers Aid of the YMCA both at Gene 
New York, and London, and also in 1 
work in the camps. In many cases 
YMCA has provided the first point of cc 
tact with a given camp. The Internatic 
Committee of the Red Cross has also 


‘much help and shown ude ae : 


the significance of our special approac 
The report is signed by Dr. W. A. Vis 
't Hoft, secretary of the World Coun 


THE PHILIPPINES 
Bishop Binsted Reported Well — 


Through the American Red Cross, 
National Council has received a ca 
gram, relayed from the Internation Ie 
Cross in the Philippines, saying “ 
Norman Binsted well; living 555 
peral.” The message evidently was 
about October Ist. 

Through other sources, the | 
Council has been informed recently 
effect that Bishop Binsted is at li 
are all the resident missionaries in 
Several times the Bishop | 
concentration camp in 


——— THE WAR 


Other mission hospitals, including 
ie Roman Catholic ones, have been 
sed, but St. Luke’s and the Philippine 
jeral are carrying on. 
tis thought that all American and Brit- 
in the North are interned at Camp 
mmings, between Camp John Hay and 
Country Club in Baguio. If the policy 
he Army at Manila is carried out in the 
rth, all missionary workers are free to 
ve about in their own centers. In the 
ith, Zamboanga, after a three-day shell- 
was completely demolished. No for- 
1ers were found there by the Japanese. 
thing is known of the group at Upi, 
ond last February’s report that some 
the missionaries had gone to th 
untain town of Dansalan. 


OME FRONT 
srgy Get 116% of New Autos 


lightly more than 14%4% of the new 
senger automobiles rationed to civilians 
‘ing August went to ministers of reli- 
us faiths, according to an announcement 
the Office of Price Administration. 

df the 28,500 automobiles rationed dur- 
the month, clergymen received 430, rep- 
enting 1.51% of the total. 


{PANESE-AMERICANS 


ternees Settle in 


ge Brush Country 


Ten thousand people living in 35 
blocks of barracks on a 68,000 acre 
ct of land covered with sage brush and 
t with temperatures running from 21° 
ow in winter and 104° above in sum- 
r—that is the new town of Hunt, Idaho, 
home of some of our Japanese-Amer- 
ns for the duration. 
[he main difficulty at the new location 
- been that the place was not ready 
en the people were ordered to move 
There was only one well—400 feet 
p—with three more to be dug. Too 
ny big rooms had been built. As Kiyoko 
cuchi wrote in a letter, “They seem 
have forgotten that Japanese families 
not as large as they used to be and 
re are a lot of young married couples 
o need just small rooms. So many fam- 
f three would be put in a seven- 
ber room.” 
eaconess Peppers is in Hunt now and 
ste that it was hard to find a hobby for 
smaller children—that they were de- 
g upon Nature for their pets and 
Nature hadn’t been kind to that par- 
lar section. So far there were three 
ed toads and one porcupine in camp! 
Ine of the patients in the hospital was 
ng and his family asked the Rev. Mr. 
i to come in (he was ill in the next 
and the Rev. Mr. Nakajo was also 
Mr. Shoji arose from his bed 
in and said the prayers for the 
returned. Then he began to think 
e should have done more so he 
and asked if the man would like 
tized. The man wished it, was 
made the responses and died 


FOREIGN 


ENGLAND 
Casualties Among Army Chaplains 


An ofhcial list of casualties among chap- 
lains in the British Army has now been 
issued by the Royal Army Chaplains’ De- 
partment and published in a recent issue 
of the Church Times. The roll of honor 
includes priests and ministers of the 
Church of England, the Church of Scot- 
land, the Methodists, the United Board, 
the Roman Catholic Church, and the Jews. 

Twenty-four chaplains have been killed 
in action or on active service, and of these 
11 belonged to the Church of England. 
The theatres of operations which show the 
largest number of losses were the battle- 
fields of the British Expeditionary Force. 

There were 20 chaplains listed as 
wounded—16 are Anglicans. The number 
of prisoners is high. Of a total of 86, 43 
are Anglicans. The heaviest toll was taken 
in the B.E.F. and in Libya. 

Included among those missing in Malaya 
are 38 chaplains, 21 of them Anglicans. 


GERMANY 


Conference on Jewish Influence in 


German Church Life 


The German campaign against Chris- 
tianity still clings to its disguise of a cam- 
paign against Judaism, it appears from the 
proceedings of the third general assembly 
of the “Institute for Research Into the 
Jewish Influence in German Church Life.” 
The assembly, held in Nuremberg June 
9th to 11th under the presidency of Pro- 
fessor Grundmann, went through the typ- 
ical motions of ponderous research which 
characterize German scholarship even un- 
der Nazi auspices. 

According to an article by Professor 
Grundmann in Kirchliche Blatter, the as- 
sembly heard papers which made “real con- 
tributions” to the subject of its investiga- 
tions, and whose significance is stated thus 
(in summary quotation): Papers on the 
form and development of pre-Christian 
Germanic religious history led up to a 
demand for a doctrine of German faith 
built up on the fundamental concepts of 
fate, prosperity (Heil), and honour. An- 
other paper dealt with Philo and Josephus 
in a way which rejected the Pauline system 
of thought, showing that a doctrine of 
German faith cannot be based on Paul 
because then its essential Germanic bases 
would not be able to have their full in- 
fluence. Yet another paper brought out 
“Luther’s originally German world of 
faith and piety.” 

A Swedish guest, Professor Odenberg, 
read a paper on the mother tongue of 
Jesus, which sought to show that His lan- 
guage was anti-Jewish, creative, and cal- 
culated to have the widest possible 
influence. 

‘A paper on the conflict between Men- 
delssohn and Hamann investigated the 


question of the influence of Judaism (in 


Mendelssohn) on the modern view of the 
world, and the reaction to it of a Nordic- 
Christian spirit (in Hamann). This lec- 


ture “sets the tone for the further work of 
the Institute, as it showed that the re- 
ligious crisis in German life today is due 
to the fact that the forces of resistance 
against the Jewish dissolution of Western 
religion have not yet gained the upper 


hand.” 


1D VEOVMEE 
Church Reorganization 
By W. A. Wicram 


All British troops have now been with- 
drawn from Ethiopia, with the exception 
of a small number of officers of all de- 
scriptions and N. C. O.’s, who have re- 
mained at the special request of the Em- 
peror as expert advisers, to help in the 
work of reorganization in the land. So 
Britain’s pledge has been kept, that in this 
war we seek no territory, and one land at 
least of those overrun by the Axis has been 
set free—the first-fruits, we hope, of 
many. The first so to suffer is the first to 
be released. 

Independent Ethicpia, however, has to 
face many problems, for the Emperor in 
old days was ‘“‘King of the Kings of the 
Land,” and every considerable chief at 
least counted himself a king in his own 
district. In some cases—like the ‘“Frei- 
Herren” in medieval Germany—the lord 
of one castle would say that he was king 
upon his own rock, with no superior but 
God. Still, the land is now in that stage 
of development where one government is 
needed, and Haile Selassie may now have 
the means to establish one army and one 
justice. Meantime, Church reorganization 
is needed. 

The Italians promised to respect the an- 
cient Church and to leave it absolutely free 
in its own sphere, but the pledge has not 
been kept. Apart from the massacre of 
many monks and nuns on the island of 
Tsana and elsewhere—which they excused 
on the grounds of “suspected treasonable 
activities’ —and the open encouragement of 
Roman proselytizing missions, a most defi- 
nite attempt was made to break up the old 
Church by the creation of a schism. 

The old organization of the Church was 
undoubtedly quaint, and needed some re- 
forming. Ethiopia was evangelized from 
Egypt in the 4th century, under the great 
Athanasius. Thus it naturally formed part 
of the patriarchate of Alexandria, and the 
Bishop or Metropolitan of the country was 
always sent thence. He was officially known 
as the “Abuna Salaam, our Father of 
Peace,” and his seat was at the capital, 
Addis Abbaba, or wherever the capital 
might be. He was thus an Egyptian, or 
Copt, always a monk, and usually an old 
man. He hardly ever had any knowledge 
of either the land or language, and his 
selection at Cairo might be the means of 
getting an inconvenient ecclesiastic out of 
the country. Church affairs, under the rule 
of this figure-head, were always in the 
hands of a deputy, known as the “Ekhege,” 


who was titularly the abbot of the big 


monastery of Dibra Libanos, who was the 
“Black” or “Grey” Eminence of this Afri- 


can Vatican. Of late years however the 


TE 


feeling for more independence, and the 
need of what the Orthodox Church calls 
an ‘“autocephalous status,’ was felt in the 
land, and to satisfy this with as little sacri- 
fice as might be, the Coptic authorities at 
Cairo agreed to the appointment of five 
Ethiopian bishops, men selected and ap- 
proved at Cairo who were to be still under 
the rule of the Coptic Metropolitan, as 
he was under the Alexandrian patriarch. 


ITALIAN CONQUEST 


Then, in 1936, came the Italian con- 
quest, as a result of which the Church 
was promised freedom, and ordered to be 
independent, willy-nilly. “We have prom- 
ised you freedom, and you jolly well shall 
have it, whether you want it or not,” was 
the Italian position with the Ethiopians, 
much as it had been with the Orthodox 
Greeks at Rhodes, and the Greek “Dode- 
kanese” generally. 

The Church was ordered to be free, and 
to sever its relations with Alexandria. The 
Abuna Salaam, Cyril, consented to discuss 
the matter at Rome, but when he would 
not promise to agree to all that Mussolini 
demanded of him, he was not permitted 
to return to Ethiopia and was sent back 
to Cairo. The position of the “Ekhege” 
too was made impossible, and he was ob- 
liged to take refuge in the Abyssinian 
monastery at Jerusalem. This building was 
then the one relic left of free Ethiopia, 
and the Italians demanded the surrender 
of it from the British authorities! 

General Graziani set up a new “Abu- 
na’ in Ethiopia, one Abraham. He was 
an aged man, who had been taught the 
imprudence of resisting Italy by being 
blinded by Italian mustard gas during 
the war! On his speedy death, another, 
named Michael, was set up in his place. 
Abraham and Michael, to please their new 
masters, consecrated 12 bishops, and or- 
dained some 2000 priests, being willing to 
carry out orders and act as Italian agents 
in ruling the Church. Meantime, the Abu- 
na Cyril in Cairo, and the Ekhege in Je- 
rusalem, excommunicated both the bishop 
and the clergy they had ordained, with their 
adherents. 


REORGANIZATION 


Now, the Emperor is back and ready to 
work with both the Abuna Salaam and 
with the Ekhege, both of whom he has 
welcomed back to their old posts. He ad- 
‘vised them, however, to reconcile all lay- 
men who had merely submitted to the 
new Church government, and to put the 
recusant clergy and bishops only under 
ban, and it seems that this has been done. 
Meantime, there is much to do, both in 
sorting out the old Church property, which 
had been intentionally confused by the Ital- 
ians, in preparing measures for the es- 
tablishment of a real autocephalous char- 
acter for the Church—a step that all agree 
is now necessary—and in the work of 
education, particularly of the women and 
the nuns. 

Here the Empress, Menen, is taking a 
leading part, and the nuns as a body are 
eager to add some nursing and medical 
work to their purely devotional rule. There 
is some conservative dread at this last re- 
from. It is all very well, say the old, for 


women and nuns to go to church and 
say their prayers, but to sit rolling band- 
ages, and even to nurse strange men! Sure- 
ly this is not for nuns, or even for ladies! 
Exactly the same objection was raised by 
the Roman Catholic authorities at Malta 
in the 17th century, when the Ursuline 
nuns asked to be allowed to help in nurs- 
ing the wounded in the Knights’ battles 
with the Turks. They were snubbed tre- 
mendously and ordered to keep to their 
prayers. But the Ursulines have won! 
And it probably will be so here. 


EUROPE 
Church Leaders Confer in 


Geneva on Relief Plans 


Five of the world’s leading Non-Roman 
churchmen have just concluded a confer- 
ence in Geneva, Switzerland, to devise 
plans for the relief of Continental church 
leaders and the reconstruction of stricken 
European churches. 

The conferees 
Keller, director of the 


included Dr. ‘Adolph 


Central Bureau 


for Interchurch Aid, who arrived in Gen- 
eva from the U. S. on the eve of the gath- 
ering; Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert, gen- 
eral secretary of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, who was 
scheduled to leave for the United States at 
the conclusion of the conference following 


a six-week visit here; Dr. Marc Boegng 
head of the Evangelical Churches jf 
France; Dr. Visser ’t Hooft, general sf 
retary of the World Council of Churchlii 
and Dr. Koechlin, president of the Sw - 
Church Federation. | 


FRANCE 


Cross of Reconciliation 


Unites Youth | 


How cooperation was brought to a lit 
village in southern France—once sharfl 
divided on religious grounds—is told 
London by the Catholic Herald. t 

According to the Herald story, an eq) 
number of Protestant and Catholic you 
from the village decided to erect a ht 
wooden cross, painted white and bear! 
the inscription, “Let us be united.” 

One Sunday morning the young peo: 
carried the cross to the village squé 
where they all joined in reciting the Lor 
Prayer. The young men placed farm pi 
duce at the base of the cross and lat 
distributed it to needy families of be 
faiths. 

After the ceremony, the young peo} 
made a public appeal to the youth 
neighboring villages to follow their € 
ample, even offering to construct a “cr 
of reconciliation” and to carry it to | 
destination on their shoulders. 


SIXTEEN QUESTIONS 


(From the Hawaiian 


1. Who said, “I declare once more that 
I live and die a member of the Church 
of England; and that none who regard my 
judgment and advice will ever separate 
from it’? 


2. Which famous American writer said, 
“The Gospel which the Anglican Church 


preaches is ‘By taste ye are saved’”’? 


3. Which famous author begged for a 
book to be read to him as he lay dying, 
and, when asked which he would like, said: 
“Need you ask? There is only one”? 


4. What famous priest made his reading 
desk as high as his pulpit, “that prayer 
and preaching might have equal honor’’? 


5. What book was said by Lord 
Macaulay to be the only instance in which 
the opinion of “the common people” pre- 
vailed over that of “the educated minority.” 


6. What famous woman was called by 
her youngest son “Madame la Serpente’’? 
How did she justify the title? 


7. What church in London was dedi- 
cated by Heraclius, Patriarch of Jeru- 
salem, in the presence of the King in 1185? 


8. Who are the following ‘“Fathers’’? 
i. The Father of Poets. ii. The Father of 
History. iii. Thes Father of Biography. 
iv. The Father of Medicine. v. The Father 
of ‘Modern Astronomy. vi. The Father of 
English History. 


9. Who said, “I think the Church of 


FOR CHURCHPEOPLE 
Church Chronicle) 


England is the best constituted Church 
the world’? 


10. What famous telegram was co 
posed of the last words of Numbers 23:2 
“What hath God wrought!”’? 


11. What musician, who was rebuk 
by a Puritanical person on the cheerfuln 
of his music, quoted Psalm 70, verse 4, ar 
said that he would like to set the Misere. 
to an Allegro? 


- 12. What famous novel ends with 
words “Amen; even so come, Lord Jesus’ 


(Revelation 22:20) 


13. “Sir, I came here to give you 
broken head, but you have given me 
broken heart.” To what famous preache 
was this said by a man who brought ston 


in his pocket to an open-air service? 


14. Of what preacher was it said th: 
he could reduce his audience to tears t 


mere utterance of one word. What was tl 
word? 


15. “He rescued theological controver: 
from the gutter, investing it with a solem 
dignity, richness and grandeur.” Of wh: 
Anglican theologian was this said? 


16. What famous personage said 
preacher, who used the text of Psalm 
12 (So teach us to number our days th 
we may apply our hearts unto wisdom 
You can keep your arithmetic to you 
self,” and why? y 
(Answers on page 30) 


Your War-Time Job 


A Letter to Wardens and Vestries* 


By the Rt. Rev. W. Appleton Lawrence, D.D. 


» AM sure that you are concerned as 
I am that in these days of change and 
crisis, the Church should play its full 

rt in the building of a better world. 

t if the Church is to take its rightful 

vce of leadership, we must bestir and 

aise ourselves. As individuals, we must 

: a firmer grip and understanding of 

r Christian convictions and how they 

ect our everyday living. As leaders of 

> parish, we must develop new strategies 

d approaches to the many problems which 

afront the Church. In the last analysis, 

far as we are concerned, these large 
oblems and challenges which face the 
vurch usually boil down to the detail of 
svaluating our parish program, and the 
utine of reexamining our personal re- 
onsibilities and obligations as Vestrymen 

d Christians. 

For instance, it is quite evident, as we 

ce the coming winter, with shortages in 

at and means of transportation, that 
th diocesan and parochial plans will have 
be adapted to a wartime basis. At the 
cent meeting of the diocesan council and 
the three deans of convocation, this 
cessary readjustment became the chief 
utter for consideration. After thoughtful 
cussion, in view of the conditions con- 
onting us, it was finally decided to omit, 
is autumn, the three convocation meet- 

s, the laymen’s conference, the lay 

men’s conference, and the youth con- 

ation. But because your diocesan leaders 
re determined that the parish work 

d continue to go forward, and in 

er to conserve so far as possible the 

lues of these meetings, I was asked 
write a pastoral letter to the vestries, 
executive boards, of the parishes and 
sions of the diocese, with the special 
est that it be read at their next 
ting. 

[his letter was to embody certain defi- 

>, suggested points to be fully and freely 

ussed, one by one. It was also sug- 
that after its presentation to the 

y, it might be brought to the attention 

sther groups in the parish, with a view 

listing their codperation in putting 
tion any suggestions and recom- 
ions. In the writing of this letter, 
come apparent that these points 

f such importance and cover so wide 
I should like to make this added 

on—namely, that it be read through 

meeting in order to get a com- 

e of the problems presented, 

sussion be spread over sev- 


Bishop of Western Massachusetts 


thus saving both heat and transportation; 
ot scheduling weekday organizations on 
Sunday afternoon or evening, when the 
heat necessary for Church services will 
carry over? What about “cottage services” 
during Lent, where the clergyman travels 
to the people, instead of the people com- 
ing to the church? How about neighbor- 


§| Remarkable among pastoral letters 
for its immediate relevance to the 
problems and opportunities faced by 
the people to whom it is addressed, 
this letter was sent by Bishop Law- 
rence to the wardens, parish vestries, 
and mission executive committees of 
his diocese. It is worth the attention 
of vestrymen throughout the Church. 


hood or family church school classes? 
What about having the family come to 
church together, and telescoping the church 
service with the church school period? 
Have you considered planning work meet- 
ings with groups of other Churches (e.g., 
in young people’s work and women’s 
guilds), and rotating in the use of parish 
facilities in turn? There are valuable by- 
products in such arrangements, which off- 
set some of the disadvantages. The under- 
standing of other people’s points of view, 
the spirit of appreciation and codperation 
demanded by such plans, may even serve 
to lay foundations for a closer union of the 
Churches, for which we are accustomed 
merely to pray. : 
II. Priorities: Is THE CHURCH 
First or Last? 


When the government expects 10% of 
our income to go into defense bonds, should 
the Church be satisfied with or expect 
less? This is not the time to draw in the 


work of the Church. If we win the war .Pledged. In some parishes, individuals have 


against evil overseas, and lose the war 
against evil at home, we shall indeed have 
won a hollow victory. The principles for 
which men are fighting afar must be spread 
and strengthened at home. A minimum 
maintenance is not enough. The Every 
Member Canvass will be more difficult 
than usual. It is also more essential. The 
fellowship and interest aroused by a friend- 
ly house-to-house visitation which expresses 
the Church’s concern and interest in fam- 
ilies with boys away, etc., helps to build 
and strengthen the idea of the parish as 
just one large family. It was such a sense 


secularism. en eee 
ies ep. 4 ha 
IV. YouTH ADRIFT | 


and specialized groups. How much do our 
nominal members really think of them- 
selves as part of a great Christian family? 
How much do they know about the parish 
and its work, anyway? The reason that 
many do not support the work of the 
Church is not so often due to lack of 
interest as to lack of information about 
what the Church stands for and is doing. 
What can we do to make this year’s vis- 
itation not simply a collection of funds 
but a source of fellowship? Every family rh 
must be reached. Let us make it a friendly 
visit, not a business call. Let our concern 
be for their Christian character, not their 
cash. Genuine concern for them and their 
problems breeds interest and concern for 
the Church and her problems. This, above 
all years, is a year when an every family 
visitation is a “must” item. 


III]. Morare: NaTioNaAL AND PERSONAL 


Many young men have gone into mili- 
tary service. Their parents, wives, loved 
ones, have been left behind. What is your 
parish doing—what are you doing—to help 
them in their loneliness, to forestall their 
forebodings? There is a great chance to | 
help them fortify one another, in prayer Le 
groups, in friendly contact—sharing their 
burdens, dividing their joys. In their com- 
mon concern for these boys away in the 
armed forces, people find a mutual interest 
that can be strengthened into a vital fel- 
lowship. In some places, people have been is 
given the name of one boy to remember oF 
in prayer, and told to write him of such 
remeinbrance. 

The parish is undoubtedly remembering 
those “in the service” in prayer and by 
letter and leaflet. But what are you doing 
to see that the Church work in which 
they were interested and for which many 
of them cared deeply, is being carried on? 
Some were teachers—some, leaders of 
young people—some, acolytes—many — 


picked up the pledges of these men, in> 
addition to their own. Those of us who 
are still at home and free on Sundays 
should certainly feel it our privilege as 
well as our obligation to fill their places 
the Church’s worship as well as i 
Church’s work as our extra bit, our 
assignment. We, too, are soldiers, — 
home front, with definite ob’ 
war between good and evil, relig 


done to meet their many problems? What 
more can the Church do, with its facilities ? 
How concerned is your church for the un- 
churched youth in the community? Youth 
is on the streets these days, while fathers 
and mothers work. Juvenile delinquency 
is on the increase. What is your church 
doing to help this situation? Irresponsible 
groups, street corner gangs, are liabilities 
which, with right leadership, can be 
changed into assets. Have you consulted 
with teachers or school principals, to see 
if the Church can help? 

The children of today are the men and 
women of tomorrow. Whether they will 
be supporters and members of the Church 
tomorrow is being determined now, day by 
day, by your action or inaction. 


V. DEFENSE Work 


Individuals and families move from 
place to place for defense work. They live 
in rooms in strange places, with few, if 
any, friends. What is your parish doing 
to search them out—to welcome them—to 
integrate them into the life of the parish? 
What about those who may have left your 
parish for other communities? Have you 
made sure they are settled in some other 
parish? Have you sent the local clergyman 
their name and address? What about the 
people in your community of foreign back- 
ground—of different race? What is being 
done to build them into the community— 
to bring them within the Christian fellow- 
ship? The problems of world brotherhood 
are to be found in miniature in almost 
every community. What is your parish, 
what are you doing to help solve them? 
If we cannot solve them locally, there is 
little hope of our solving them interna- 
tionally. 


VI. THe UNCHURCHED 


What is your attitude toward the un- 
churched in the community? Is it “just too 
bad” they do not come to church, or have 
you a responsibility to seek them out and 
discover why they do not come? How 


many people have-you asked to come to_ 


church with you in the past month—in the 
past year? If the government requires 
working men to ride to work together to 
save gasoline and rubber, should Church 
people still ride to church alone? How 
many people have you spoken to on the 
subject of religion—of Christ? Are there 
some among your friends or relatives who 
have not been baptized or confirmed? 
Vhat are you doing about it, in prayer— 


s in influence—in persuasion? The Church 


better recruiting. 
yreover, let us be sure that our pro- 


ur worship are adapted .to the 
eds. Too often the Church has 


were when first spoken? If a stranger 
should walk in, would he feel that the 
Church was still living in another age, or 
find the answer to the hunger that brought 
him there? 


VII. FUNDAMENTALS 


These are days of national emergency, 
yes, but that emergency is very largely due 
to our failure as Christians and members 
of the Church to appreciate the significance 
of simple Christian truths and to apply 
them to life. The people of the totalitarian 
States are informed and convinced of the 
principles for which they stand and fight. 
As Christians, we must be equally informed 
and convinced of the truth and power of 
Christianity. How many adult study groups 
have you in your parish? How many peo- 
ple are reading definitely religious books? 
How many did you read last year? Have 
you ever read a Gospel through? What 
do you know about the Malvern Confer- 
ence? What do you know about the Re- 
port of the Commission on a.Just and 
Durable Peace? As a Christian, what do 
you know about the Christian faith? Can 
you, in simple terms, state your belief 
about suffering—evil—the Resurrection— 
the Incarnation? 

The training of the totalitarian states 
is exacting, demanding. Are you living a 
disciplined Christian life? What does fast- 
ing mean to you? In the'army, many men 
are called upon to do simple and what 
often seem unnecessary tasks. Later on, in 
an emergency, they learn the necessity for 
such routine. The value of regular weekly 
worship, daily prayer, faithful Bible read- 
ing, definite self-discipline, may not show 
itself immediately, but down through the 
ages, the Church has learned that these 
practices are the basic essentials of Chris- 


DAUGHTER OF EVE 


H OW many things have come between us. Then 
. You were my world: food, God, and life. Your breast 
Was that lost Eden, whence the flaming sword 

Once drove God’s two first born to seek new rest. 


No rest there is. I reach to clutch your hand : 
And though your love still walks at twilight hour 

Through youth’s lost garden—though I sense it there, 
I have forsworn its healing for new power. 


T shall be eager to hear from you as — 


New power I have: The tree of life and death 
And through strange gaudy fruit, the birth of Cain; 
But still that Eden beckons—Mother love——S 
Why dost thou shun thy daughter Eva’s pain? 


tian character. We neglect them at ¢ 
peril. We need to be reminded that lit 
things have eternal consequences. 

THE Hope or THE Word | 

Doubtless other questions and proble 
will arise as these are being discuss 
What we would try to impress upon yc 
as leaders in your parish, is this, that whi 
travel is difficult, we have a special oppc 
tunity for more intensive and intimate ¢ 
velopment in small groups; and that, — 
our physical contacts and relationships 4 
limited, we must make greater effol 
through prayer and _ understanding 
strengthen our spiritual contacts, not or 
in small groups but in ever-widening wa) 
The Church is the only fellowship that w 
has not broken. In it many find their s 
hope for the future. In it some see the 
ginnings of that world brotherhood 
which we all long. We must strength 
these international relationships in the co 
viction that “neither death, nor life, n 
angels, nor principalities, nor powers, n 
things present, nor things to come . . 
shall be able to separate us (wherever v 
are, whoever we are, and whatever 
may be called) from the love of God, w 
is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 

In closing, let me say that as yo 
Bishop, as your Chief Pastor, I am ve 
deeply concerned that the people of Wes 
ern Massachusetts shall find in our Chur 
and in the parishes and missions of the d 
ocese, the strength, courage, and fait 
which all of us need in facing the da 
ahead. I want you to realize, also, tha 
wish to be of service in every way, 


how your parish or mission is planning t 
meet these many problems and respon 
bilities which we face together. es 


A 


ae 


Nicholas Ferrar and Little Gidding 


NM csi we turn from the Roman 


Catholic saints to those of the 
Anglican Church we miss a certain 
long quality and adjust ourselves to 
more decorous sanctity. We shall not 
| that fiery longing for martyrdom, that 
ong desire for immolation, that has dis- 
2uished the annals of the Roman Church, 
ning for it a long list of martyrs. Ours 
the contribution of the middle way, of 
- golden mean beloved of Confucius, 
“nothing too much” of the classicists. 
Those of the middle way know them- 
ves to be cautious rather than heroic, 
they too follow an authentic vision and 
n “the cardinal virtue of temperance 
erited by Christianity from paganism.” 
glicans use the word saint with dif- 
ence, taking refuge in the phrase “a 
»d person.” We need to disabuse our- 
ves of the idea that a saint is a dead 
man Catholic; to realize the fact of 
ctity existent in the Anglican tradition. 
Nicholas Ferrar is a true saint who lived 
one of the most difficult periods when 
th was won and kept at cost; the rather 
d first half of the 17th century. It was 
it momentous period of the Church’s 
tory between the end of Elizabeth’s 
en and the beginning of the Great Re- 
lion. The Puritan movement was in 
mation, its final significance unsuspect- 
The harmony of Church and State 
s complete and Churchmen were un- 
are of the high cost of the alliance. 
was a formal period with a keen sense 
the past, of the rightness of the old 
‘toms before the break with Rome; with 
fear of any return to the old abuses 


ich led to the break. 


WRITERS AND CHURCHMEN 


Great writers of the time were also 
‘at Churchmen; Bishop Andrewes, Jer- 
y Taylor, Donne, George Herbert, 
‘aherne. George Herbert and Ferrar 
fellow students at Cambridge and 


close. As a writer Ferrar was little 
vn, for he had a great love of small- 
oud a gift of anonymity. His sparse 
ications were issued without his signa- 
oe most of his works remained in 
ript form, for the use and edifica- 
of his large family at Little Gidding. 
until the 19th century did the manu- 
; find their way beyond libraries or 
at gacies. 


us. He wrote impersonally, and 
its sincerity his work does not 
literature. ee wrote with _the 


me close friends in later life though’ 
met infrequently. The spiritual bond 


it is not as a writer that Ferrar 


By Virginia E. Huntington 


precocious piety. Both parents were devout 
in the extreme and prayer was the very 
breath of the household. The mother passed 
on many of her gifts to her fourth child: 
“. . . she was beautiful, brighthaired, and 
fair, upright even to her 80th year; highly 


educated, of a strong judgment, a wise 
and even temper ... a woman whose word 
was law whose discreet, careful, 


charitable life was grounded in deep love 
and study of the will of God.” It was her 
custom to sing psalms with her household 


as they worked and to have the Bible read 
aloud. 


DousLrt ConFirM ATION 


With his retentive memory Nicholas, at 
the age of 7, knew the Psalter by heart, 
and would forget his meals while poring 
over the Book of Martyrs. At the age of 
6, he contrived to have the Bishop confirm 
him twice. When reprimanded, Nicholas 
explained: “I did it because it was a good 
thing to have the bishop’s prayers and 
blessing twice, and I have got it.” His 
childish seriousness spoke in words to his 
mother, who was making one of the lace- 
trimmed collars then fashionable: “Make 
my bands little and plain like those of Mr. 
Wotton, for I would be a preacher as 
he is.” 

The sensitive child of 8 had an experi- 
ence which remained as a life-long influ- 
ence. Awake and alone one night, he doubt- 
ed the existence of God and went into the 
garden to throw himself on the grass in 
an agony of tears and prayers and “begged 
of God that He would put into his heart 
‘the true fear of His Divine Majesty and 
that this fear and love might never de- 
part.” Only a short time before his death 
many years later he spoke of the joy and 
sweetness of the reassurance that came 
and of the certainty of God’s call to service. 

Between the ages of 13 and 20 he was 
an outstanding student of Clare College, 
Cambridge. One of his elders spoke of 
“the sweet mixture of gravity and affa- 
bility and modesty with civility” that char- 
acterized the young man. He seems to 
have had no intimate friendships with those 
of his age, for he took little pleasure in 
frivolities. His delicate health and his pas- 
sion for study doubtless gave him a deep 
seriousness that made him withdraw from 
his kind. After several years as Fellow of 
Clare he went abroad in the hope that 
travel might establish his health. 


VIRGINIAN COUNCIL 


Five years abroad resulted in fresh 
vigor, vivid experiences of the world, with 
no lessening of his piety. There were sev- 
eral flattering offers on his return; a chair 
of geometry for one. His own. inclin tion 
was to study medicine at Clare, bye ss 
parents Feared: to be separated long 

ad Nicholas 


country and had large hopes of the con- 
version of the Indians. The Virginian 
Council met weekly in the Ferrar parlors 
and Nicholas became deputy treasurer. To 
his immense responsibilities he brought 
both firmness and wisdom. 

The trials of the company must not 
delay us. Through intrigue and dishonesty 
of its enemies the company came to ruin; 
but with his brilliant gifts and personal in- 
tegrity many lines opened to Nicholas. His 
one desire was, however, “to lead with 
God’s help, a retired and single life.” His 
father’s death postponed the fulfillment of 
this purpose but by 1626 he was free to 
leave London. He was the head of the 
family now with his mother and others 
dependent on him. 


LitrLe GIDDING 


With a certain boldness but with calm 
common sense, he decided to move the 
family to a remote countryside in Hunt- 
ingdonshire, there to carry out with others 
the ascetic ideal of personal holiness in a 
common life. His mother was entirely one 
with him in his desire, and in May 1623 
they bought Little Gidding, “a depopu- 
lated parish turned entirely into pasture 
land with a large ruinous mansion, a single 
shepherd’s cottage, and a small church used 
as a hay barn, situated in a solitary neigh- 
borhood twelve miles from Huntingdon.” 

For Nicholas Ferrar it was the end of 
a conflict that had pursued him from early 
boyhood. His was a rich and complex na- 
ture greatly gifted in administration, in 
intellectual stature, in love of the wider Hh 
world of his day. His love of the Latin ae | 
writers, the poets and humanists; the iy 
glamor of the New World with its color- = 
ful perspective, strove with a fearful love r 
of what was to him the supreme reality. eee?) 
He had a Barthian sense of the “razor 
edge which divides eternal bliss from 
eternal loss.” In one of his few moments of 
self-revelation he wrote: “O Lord Thou 
knowest .. . from my youth up the terrors 
have I suffered with a troubled mind.” 

Outward serenity was the fruit of long 
conflict and tension and his soul was finally — 
ripe for spiritual leadership. For the re- 
maining years he was the strong, serene, 
efficient leader of his flock. The humanist — 
was lost in the ascetic, but the saint ex- — 
pressed himself in the accents of the wore is 


Little Gidding were inset in whe 
came to be called the Little “Aca 
based on the Platonic Academies of an 
earlier classicism; and the maide 
were given the formal names of th 
abethan conceits. * ; 

we the theory and pract 


Humble, and it was the particular duty of 
each to concentrate upon the acquiring of 
the virtue expressed in the name. 


ORDINATION 


During the first busy weeks the great 
house was put in order, the little church 
cleaned of its hay, repaired and redecorated 
with their own hands. For Nicholas Ferrar 
the moment had come to dedicate himself 
to God in a definite way and on Trinity 
Sunday, in his 35th year, he was ordained 
deacon by Bishop Laud, then Bishop of St. 
David’s, in the Henry VII Chapel at West- 
minster Abbey. For reasons known only 
to that deep and secret soul he did not 
tell his family of the step until 1t was ac- 
complished. And with it went the resolve 
never to go beyond the diaconate. 

Immediately offers of benefices were 
showered upon him but all were refused. 
It was to avoid such worldly advantage 
that he continued in the diaconate to the 
end of his life. There remained now the 
utter giving of himself to the ordering of 
the large family to the pursuit of personal 
holiness. It was a large household, mother, 
brother, brother-in-law, and the wives, the 
16 children of his sister Mrs. Collet, the 
maiden sisters—over 30 souls in all, for 
there were servants and schoolmasters. 
Men and boys lived at one end of the 
large house, the women and children at 
the other, Nicholas Ferrar keeping the 
central room between the two groups. 

It is proof of the extraordinary organiz- 
ing ability and personal charm of Ferrar 
that this large and intimate group lived 
together in peace and harmony. Nor was 
the life in-growing. It kept fresh and vital 
by touch with the countryside, by main- 
taining an almshouse for widows in one 
wing, and by a dispensary and a guest 
wing. It was a-busy and fruitful life. 
In the great chamber Madam Ferrar made 
a center for the family. She was to be 
found in her armchair in the tapestried 
room “glowing in winter with cheerful 
firelight,’ her daughters at work around 
her. It was both oratory and community 
room. Here the women embroidered while 
the very young children worked “in great 
silence” learning their simple lessons. Here 
too the entire family gathered for the daily 
offices. For private devotions there were 
separate oratories for men and women. 

The routine shames our softer day. At 
the age of 80 Madam Ferrar kept the 
rising hours of the household: 4 o’clock in 
summer, 5 in winter. It was not a for- 
bidding life in spite of the strict rhythm 
of prayer and work, for the life was set 
to sic. Hymns and psalms were sung 
and t ip ate had them all “by heart.” 
John as written of his brother's 
love of es of David “which book 
he was wtih ate, to commend most ear- 
_nestly to a cs by heart as so 

| el ficial to them.” 
the 


sweetness. Nicholas was the living flame at 
which everyone warmed a feebler vitality. 
His apartment at the center of the house, 
where no detail of the common life escaped 
him, was a figure of his true place in the 
spiritual life. He was as careful of the 
health. of the group as for their inner life. 

No, it was not a dour life. Provision was 
made for a sane out- reaching to the people 
about them. In the dispensary the elder 
daughters dressed “even the most noysome 
Sores and Wounds which at first, till he 
by his good counsell had encouraged them, 
they were both Somewhat Daynty and 
fearfull to handle, but in a little Time they 
grew hearty in the Business.” Broth was 
given out to the poor and “twenty Gallons 
of Water and Grewell.” The days brimmed 
with work and prayer, singing and recrea- 
tion. 

Variety kept the rhythm from becoming 
stale. The large family of girls had many 
accomplishments. The four elder nieces 
took charge of the housekeeping in turn 
and all were taught embroidery and house- 
hold needlework. A kneeling mat was long 
preserved in Gidding Church exquisitely 
fine and delicate. The children were in- 
structed in music, and played upon a va- 
riety of instruments. A delicate and 
beautiful writing was stressed and Ferrar 
brought a Cambridge bookbinder to live 
in the house for a year to teach his nieces 
and himself the art of binding and gilding. 
For their own use there was made a 
Harmony of the Four Gospels, so ex- 
quisitely fashioned and so richly bound 
that there was a demand for more. 


Krnc CHARLES 


King Charles I was given one of the 
Concordances at his request while on a 
visit to Little Gidding, and Charles IT 
another at the Restoration in 1660... 
“both said books bound in purple velvet 
and richly gilded.” It was with reluctance 
that Nicholas Ferrar was persuaded to 
make a copy for Charles I, saying that 
“the book was wholly unfittin every way 
for a King’s. eye.” For a time the King 
used a loaned copy daily, making notes in 
the margin. With real humility he crossed 
out one notation and underwrote, “I con- 
fess my error. It was well before. I was 
mistaken.” 

With characteristic modesty the Ferrar 
records have no mention of the royal visit. 
A book of the time relates that in 1633, 
May 13, “the King stept a little out of 
the way to view a place at Gidding .. . 
which by the vulgar ~. » was called a 
Protestant nunnery.” The Concordance is 


in the British Museum today. 


Ferrar’s gifts of administration made 
his rule over his large family at once firm 
and: wise, bringing serenity and happiness 
to the group. One ee os over see 
at times that m pre ; here 
exists a stern 


Collett who hagas 
her 


body was undiminished until the very e/ 
Donne had written some years before 
lovely words descriptive of her: “I shy 
be made Thy music.” 

The austerities of Nicholas Ferrar’s ]} 
increased after her death. He slept on 
floor wrapped in a bearskin and that |} 
but a few hours. He shunned the fire} 
the coldest weather. He wrote five v 
umes during the final period, many of th 
on his knees; but they are lost to us, pri 
ably destroyed in the later plunder 
Little Gidding by Cromwell’s men. 
spite of the great prosperity of Church @ 
State, Nicholas saw the gathering shadoy 
Little Gidding was in the most Purit 
part of England and many were 1 
criticisms of the practises there. The o 
spoken Puritans called it “a convent pack 
together of some superstitious order 
yond seas.” On the contrary others si 
that “all their practice was heavenly.” 

Ferrar’s own spirit was entering 
shadows too, and the keen insight was 
at the cost of increasing physical frail 
The final years were full of sorrow a 
concern for the future that he so clea 
discerned; but his certainty that his 
illness was upon him in November 
only made him more careful as to 1 
plans for the future of the little co 
munity. The group was to continue wa 
on the Concordances, was to maintain t 
balance of prayer and work so characte 
istic of the life. And with prophetic a 
ness of the evil days to come he bade th 
“adhere to the doctrine of the Church 
England.” 

Something of the vehemence of his you 
manhood returned as he exhorted and 
proved and planned; and with the gre 
self-humiliation prepared for his d 
The little classical library bought dur 
the early continental travels had alw 
burdened his conscience. True, they 1 
remained unopened in their boxes, but th 
memory was a reproach to his clinging lk 
for them. Vehemently he ordered that th 
be carried to the place of his grave ; 
burned. The wondering villagers explai 
that Mr. Ferrar could not die until 
conjuring books were burned, and i 
it eased the dying spirit which ebbec 
a tranquil end three days later. 

The body rested for four days, “a r 
fair and sweet corpse, the fingers of 
right hand “lithe and flexible as if 
were of a living man.” On Decemb 
ee he was buried in the church | 

as spared the coming of the 
war, ae dispoiling of the obs ches, 
horror of the King’s death. And t 
life at Little Gidding was stra 
touched by the war. N 
Com 
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FORWARD IN SERVICE 


Deepening Our Own Conversion 


for leadership. We are not content 
with any element of inefficiency or 
lequacy in our leaders of the army, the 
y, or the national government. The 
es are too serious for failure at the 
Just so the Church is looking to her 
lers for higher standards in their life 
work. While not all parishes and di- 
ses can be explained in terms of their 
lership, it is still true that most or- 
izations are the lengthened shadow of 
men who have led them. Napoleon 
e said: “I have no bad regiments; I do 
e some bad colonels.” Perhaps there 
no bad parishes or dioceses! 
Ve are coming to see more clearly 
ay than for some time past that there 
potent factors of degeneration ever 
work in human life. ‘““Thou hast left 
first love,’ was the message to the 
el of the Church of Ephesus. It could 
1 be the message to America as -we 
how far democracy has fallen short 
the ideals which gave it birth. It could 
1 be the message to many of us priests 
the Church who know how far we are 
m “the first fine careless rapture’ of 
_ordination.. 
The one cure for degeneration is regen- 
tion! Democracy must be reborn or it 
oomed to early destruction. The Church 
ds a rebirth of love and service; this is 
meaning of the Presiding Bishop’s call 
Forward in Service. We as servants of 
Church will fail the Church unless we 


reborn from above. 


ic nation is setting new standards 


ARRESTED DEVELOPMENT 


t may be helpful as we face our own 
lation to realize some of the factors 
t have made for our degeneration, or 
- lack of spiritual adequacy. For one 
ig, we have failed to recognize the law 
spiritual growth. We are cases of ar- 
ted spiritual development. We forget 
t a St. Peter was not converted one 
e, but over and over again. He heard 
Master’s call and answered; he grew 
4 great insight and proclaimed Him the 
rist; he saw anew His Master’s glory 
ough the Transfiguration; he failed in 
hour of crisis but was forgiven; he 


wae empowered by the Risen Lord; 


as empowered for the great work of 
life by the gift of the Holy Spirit at 
ecost. It is the record of a spiritual 
image. Most of us have stopped some- 
e along the way. 

n, too, we are suffering from dis- 
ionment. Our world is not getting bet- 
we once glibly thought and preached. 
lea of inevitable human progress 1s 
ssly shattered. The Church may have 
to be the perfect instrument of God 
hoped to find it. A young priest whis- 
1 to me at a recent diocesan council, 
never been so disillusioned.” We 


By the Rev. Everett H. Jones 


Rector of St. Mark’s Church, San Antonio, Texas 
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| This is the second of a series of 


three articles published in coéperation 
with the Presiding Bishop's Forward 
in Service plan. 
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have not found a passion for personal and 
social righteousness in the people of the 
Church. And worst of all, we have not 
transformed the world and the Church as 
in our seminary days we dreamed we 
would! Phillips Brooks once said the young 
priest was not wrong in believing he had 
the power to remake the world; what he 
did not know was the resistance of the 
world. 

The state of our spiritual inadequacy is 
proved by the fact that our services, our 
sermons, and our ministrations reflect so 
often the atmosphere of routine formality. 
They do not come out of the overflow. 
They are not the spontaneous and joyous 
expression of vital spiritual life. We are 
sustained, not by creative experience with 
God, but by the homiletical aids of the 
Christian Year and the praise of the 
faithful. 


PREPARATION 


It all points to the need for deepening 
our own conversion; we can only provide 
the right setting. The Apostles prepared 
for Pentecost; God gave it. There are 
certain forms of inner preparation which 
will make it possible for God to give us 
the rebirth we need. 

All conversion begins with a great sense 
of need. It is only the man who knows he 
has reached the end of his powers who is 
ready for the inner revolution we call “re- 
pentance.” The very word needs reinter- 
pretation. It has become something nega- 
tive and forbidding, what Van Higel 
described as ‘“‘a flea hunt for sins.”’ Modern 
psychology is reminding us that the act of 
facing the facts about ourselves is power- 
ful and creative; it can be the beginning 
of a new life. And if that act includes 
not only recognizing our own _ personal 
failures and limitations, but recognizing 
man’s limitations as man—the inability of 
humanity to lift itself by its own boot- 
straps—then the soil of humility is ready 
for the seed of rebirth. 
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CHURCH CALENDAR 


October 
25. Twenty-first Sunday after Trinity. 
28. SS. Simon and Jude. (Wednesday.) 
31. (Saturday.) 


November 


1. All Saints. Twenty-second Sunday after 
Trinity. bse 

8. Twenty-third Sunday after Trinity. 

15. Twenty-fourth Sunday after Trinity. 

22. Sunday next before Advent. 

26. Thanksgiving Day (Thursday). 

29. First Sunday in Advent. 

30. S. Andrew. (Monday.) 


revealed! 


No less must there be a recovery of in- 
ner conviction, a rediscovery of super- 
natural truths adequate for our need to- 
day. Maude Royden made an illuminating 
comment some years ago after a trip 
through our country. She said she found 
much religious revivalism but it was most- 
ly self-induced emotionalism; it was not 
founded on some new insight into religious 
truth, as has been the case in every lasting 
revival of the past. The revival we seek 
today can come only as we rediscover with 
a new sense of their power and relevancy 
some such great doctrines as the judgment 
of God and the purpose of God. When 
they have laid hold upon our own heart 
and minds with new reality, then only can 
we hope to win the hearts and minds of 
others. 

Suffering has always been an open road 
to God. We are living in a suffering world. 
The tragedy of our time may be trans- 
formed by the dedication of our sufferings. 
It is the mystery of the Incarnation that 
God reached men through the suffering 
of His Son. It is a fact of our daily ex- 
perience that men reach God through their 
own sufferings. Every priest knows that his 
own deepest moments are those when he 
shares the sufferings of his people. The 
highest priesthood is that suggested by 
Walt Whitman when he says: “I do not 
ask the wounded person how he feels; I 
myself become the wounded person.” ‘There 
are creative conversion experiences await- 
ing those who with enough sympathy and 
understanding identify themselves deeply 
with the present pain of humanity. 


Our RELATIONSHIP TO Gop 


There are two other closely related 
ways to prepare for the rebirth we need. 
One is by recognizing God’s dependence 
on us. We may be the instrument of a 
new world order if we prove worthy. Only 
a more Christian America can hope to 
create a more Christian world. This re- 
alization gives dignity and importance to 
our work wherever we may be. It mag- 
nifies the smallest parish or mission. It 
glorifies the humblest pastoral duty. We 
are about high business for the King! 

The other way is by recognizing our 
dependence on God. We cannot do the 
work He calls us to do without a new 


reliance on the means of grace He has 


given us. It is a call back to prayer and 
worship. If we work as though it all de- 
pended on us, we must also pray as though 
it all depended on God. What we must see 
today is that the world has been off-center, 
and therefore eccentric; it has been man- 
centered instead of God-centered. I begin 
to create a God-centered world when I 
create one God-centered life. 

If the glory of man is being blotted out, 
it may be so that the glory of God can be 


The Victorious Cause 


HE Presiding Bishop sounded the note to which the 
i October National Council meeting held throughout all 
its sessions, when he said: ‘““The Christian cause was 
never a losing cause, never the cause of a minority. It was 
always a victorious cause, for all mankind.’ Even when the 
treasurer, Dr. Lewis B. Franklin, warned the Council that 
they were “very, very, very far from seeing $2,500,000 
[the 1943 Budget] by December 31st, 1943,” several mem- 
bers of the Council at once held out hope and made practical 
suggestions. Bishop Quin of Texas declared that he was 
“not taking any defeatist attitudes about raising the 1943 
Budget” and failed to understand how anyone could, when 
there is “money floating around now.” When Bishop Sherrill 
of Massachusetts, speaking in behalf of the Army and Navy 
Commission, mentioned the large amounts of money given, 
spent, and being spent, Bishop Stevens of Los Angeles arose 
and told two thrilling stories of work being done on the 
Pacific Coast on very small amounts, adding: “Small grants 
can make a great difference in a situation, even of such sums 
as $5.’ The Presiding Bishop expressed the opinion, regarding 
aid to British Missions, that “we can keep our gift up to 
$100,000 indefinitely.” 

In other matters beside the financial, there was the same 
note. The tremendous problems of the work of the Church 
in defense areas were fully presented by Bishop Creighton of 
Michigan; but then he went on to speak of the great strength 
to the Church the families in those areas will be in the future. 
Here again, Bishop Stevens made a vivid contribution to the 
discussion when ‘he described in some detail the work now 
being done in one area by the Rev. Truman Post Riddle, the 
well-known chaplain in the navy, now retired. Dr. John R. 
Mott, a guest speaker on work for prisoners of war, made 
the National Council and the many visitors see deat that 
much not only can be done but actually is being done for the 
9,000,000 prisoners of war now behind barbed wire fences. 
The task is huge but so also is the will to do it. 

Progress in certain directions, it was revealed, was not 
being made quite so rapidly as many could wish; but discour- 


agement was not admitted even here. The Men’s Corporate . 


Gift, for example: some Council members seemed inclined 
to feel that haste was being made very slowly. Bishop Tucker, 
however, declared that he felt that things were moving along 
as quickly as was wise. His announcement, at the end of the 
final session, of the names of the committee he had appointed 
lifted the spirits of everyone. Bishop Strider of West Virginia 
added to the optimistic feeling by telling what the men in his 
diocese had done and were preparing to do, which, all agreed, | 
was fine. “Why not see what is already being done in other 
This was af eee with which Bishop Strider 
athe ei sha jihe, comamaistee ae fai 
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though still <n Oinkanias 
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and prosecution” of Negro work. We all know that the gr 
desire of many leaders is that there shall be a Negro secreti 
for Negro Work on the National Council, with headquart 
in the Church Missions House. The Council did not get tl 
far this time, in actual words. It was, however, distine 
understood that under the terms “study and prosecution,” 4 
salary of a Negro secretary might be included and part of 1 
$6,500 used for it. A few members of the Council wished 
discuss the question fully, without delay; for this reason, tl 
opposed the omission of the December meeting of the Coun¢ 
though without success. Still, their cause was won, by 
provision of a half-day at the February meeting, when t 
whole matter of Negro work will be considered. Bishop Keel 
Coadjutor of Minnesota, brought this to pass, even to the po 
of getting the consent of the Council to an extra half-di 
should this be necessary, ending the February meeting 
Thursday night instead of Thursday noon, 


HE victorious note as to British Missions was heard 

the new arrangement whereby our contribution will 
designated, by percentages, to certain specified fields. Everyo 
knows that it is easier to raise money for a cause about whi 
people already care. Thus, Dornakal, India, is known to Ame 
ican Churchpeople: through the visit of Bishop Azariz 
through the reports of the Madras Conference, and throu 
our interest in members of our own Church at work 
Dornakal. It may be, after the war, that missionary work 
India might be allocated to the American Church. This, 
course, will depend upon the development of the present ho 
that the entire overseas field will one day be called “t 
Mission of the Anglican Communion,” some parts being und 
the Church of England and others under the Americ 
Church, and all directed by a joint council. That day | 
not yet dawned, but the Presiding Bishop reminded the N 
tional Council that we trust that we shall live to see it daw 
It was significant that not all the designated British fi 
were as well-known to American Churchpeople as Dornal 
The Council was truly equitable in its percentages. We all 
familiar with Dornakal, Southwestern Free China, and « 
with Egypt. It is optimistically expected that we shall bec 
familiar with the other fields selected, by virtue of their ir 
sion—even with Southern Rhodesia, with which, at presen 
some one observed in a Shakespearean aside, “our only 
nection is an occasional Rhodes scholar.” ; 
The Woman’s Auxiliary, in its report to the Nz ti 
Council, made a great point | of the fact that missic 
and Sveti sie sani 2pnl nt tk : 
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h, but Miss Margaret Marston’s report was the more 
usiastically applauded for that very laughter. 
The Division of Youth had the “whole hour” allowed for 
department at each National Council meeting. It was 
ing to all the older listeners to hear the speeches made by 
students, one a girl from Windham House and the other 
rst-year man from the General Theological Seminary. It 
delightful to see the young people crowd around Bishop 
n, their new chairman, in the interval between sessions. 
19, he is as young as those who were 19 on their last birth- 
. Also, it was a delight to hear their warm applause when 
new chairman of the Church’s youth cited Miss Eva 
Corey of Massachusetts. The Youth Movement in the 
irch owes not only its inception to the determined efforts 
iss Corey ; it also owes to her its growth. Miss Corey | gave 
movement the unremitting care and attention that it needed 
der to become the great and strong organization which 
ow Is. 
We might go on to cite other quarters from which the 
siding Bishop’s note of victory resounded: such as the 
ganization of the National Council in the interests of closer 
eration, a message of good cheer brought by Bishop 
man of Hankow, and even the routine reports. But these 
| be gleaned from the news story of the Council in this 
e. So we end with the quotation from the Latin poet with 
ch Bishop Tucker began: “Victrix causa Deis placuit, sed 
a Catont.” And, like the Presiding Bishop, we will trans- 

“The conquering cause was pleasing to the gods, but the 
quered to Cato.” 

ELIZABETH McCCRACKEN. 


Willkie Returns 


 . WILLKIE is back home after one of the most 
remarkable wartime journeys ever undertaken. Around 
world he has been, visiting our allies and seeing for him- 
how the war is progressing on many fronts—with one 
able exception, the “‘second front” for which he has been 
ing so loudly. 
Only in such a democracy as America could there be such 
man as Mr. Willkie. On this trip he has functioned both 
he President’s representative and as the leader of the “‘loyal 
osition.”’ It is hard to tell which capacity has been domi- 
t. On the one hand he has asserted his right to speak as he 
ases, and he has said things that might seem to be highly 
Jarrassing to the President. On the other hand, even in 
1e of these remarks he may have been launching trial 
loons for the Administration. But one thing is certain; it 
| take more than talk about a second front to satisfy Stalin 
| the heroic defenders of the city that bears his name. 
What a remarkable defense the Russians continue to put 
A year ago Hitler claimed that they were already beaten. 
*o months ago he promised that the fall of Stalingrad was 
ninent. He hasn’t been able to make good either promise, 
| the flower of German manhood has been mowed down on 
Russian front. This may well prove to be the turning-point 
he war. 
Mr. Willkie says that he is going to make a thorough and 
| report to the American people. We hope that he will 
and that he will assume the responsible leadership of an 
tion that is thoroughly loyal but that does not hesitate 
ommend, rebuke, and in general to criticize the Admin- 
n constructively. He is ina unique position to perform 
tion, and it is a function that is important in war- 
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time as in time of peace, if our republican form of government 
is to endure. 

Wendell Willkie has proved himself to be above mere 
partisan politics. He can be counted upon not to be captious 
or destructive in his criticisms. At the same time he is in a 
better position to appraise the war leadership of the President 
than any independent observer. Even those who are staunch 
believers in the President ought to welcome his appraisal, and 
pay heed to any recommendations or criticisms that he may 
make as the result of his observations on this unprecedented 
world tour. We look forward eagerly to the detailed report 
that he has promised. 


ea “EDITORS 
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HE Editor has been “on tour” since the first of October, 

speaking in many parishes in the East for the benefit of the 
fund for THE Livinc CHurcH Nursery Shelter. It has been 
hard work, but we have enjoyed meeting so many members of 
THe Livinc CHurcu Famity, and seeing so many different 
phases of the Church’s work. Incidentally, we still need many 
generous contributions if we are to raise the rest of the $4,000 
promised for the shelter this year. So far, we have only $1,351.47. 
Have you sent your contribution? 


A SuNpbAy or two ago we had a thrilling experience. We 
attended the weekly Vesper service of the USNR Midshipmen’s 
School at Riverside Church, in New York: The church was 
filled with 2,500 men in naval uniform, student officers from the 
training ship Prairie State, under command of Capt. John K. 
Richards, USN. A uniformed choir of more than 100 midshipmen 
sang two anthems and led the congregation in the singing of the 


hymns. The organist was Grover J. Oberle, formerly organist — 


of St. John’s Church, Washington, D. C., now a navy specialist; 
while the service was conducted and the sermon preached by 
Chaplain C. Leslie Glenn, rector-on-leave of the same church. It 
was a magnificent and impressive service of worship. There is a 
similar one every Sunday—but only a limited number of civilians 
are admitted, by card, so don’t all rush over there next week. 


ANOTHER GREAT SERVICE that we attended on this trip was 
the consecration of Bishop Hart to the episcopate. The historic 
Prayer Book ritual was performed decently and in order in the 
presence of a congregation that filled the beautiful Memorial 
Church of the Advocate in Philadelphia. Again we enjoyed the 
music, especially the Sanctus from Gounod’s St. Cecilia Mass. 
Call it operatic and flowery if you like; it has always been one 
of our favorites. 


Av BisHop Harv’s consecration, Bishop Sherrill’s sermon 
sounded an appropriate note of wartime urgency, and the rel- 
evance of the Church to our times. In view of the new Bishop’s 
service as a chaplain, we think it would not have been out of 
order to have a military color guard, or some other appropriate 
recognition of the relation of the Church and the armed forces of 
our country. 


Livy THE Orrice Car says that editors should be read but not 
seen. We agree, and when we get back from this trip we hope 


to stay on the job and remain in the Editor’s sanctum for some 


time to come. Perhaps by the middle of November we can get 
caught up on our mail, at least. Meanwhile, your patience, please! 


a 


The Eastern Orthodox Church Today 


II. In the Reich and Occupied Territory 


j EW Germans are Orthodox, but the 
Fierce: or voluntary movement of mil- 

lions, and the military occupation of 
territory largely Orthodox in population 
have placed vast numbers of Eastern 
Church adherents under the domination ot 
the Nazi regime. 

First came the diocese of the Russian 
Bishop Sergius in Prague, consisting chiefly 
of Russian emigres, but embracing a few 
Czech proselytes. The Orthodox diocese 
of eastern Slovakia and Podkarpatsky Rus 
its eastern tip, belonged to the Serbian 
Patriarch, and was not disturbed until the 
Germans turned this territory over to the 
Hungarians. 

In September, 1939, came the occupa- 
tion of Poland and its three-way partition; 
east of Brest-Litovsk and Lwow to the 
USSR, Wilno to Lithuania, Posen, the 
Corridor and the district west of Lodz to 
the Reich. Even the remainder, embracing 
Warsaw, Cracow, Byalostok and Ljublin 
ceased to be called Poland, it became the 
“General Government.” 

With the occupation of France, all the 
Russian emigres in both zones became sub- 
ject to Berlin. Finally, the eastward drive 
into Russia brought millions of Orthodox 
into the Nazi orbit. 


SERAPHIM LADE 


There has been evidence of design in the 
manner of treatment of the Eastern Ortho- 
dox Church, as a Church, in these de- 
velopments. Within the Reich the position 

‘of the Orthodox Church was (in 1937) 
regularized, the state recognizing the 
Orthodox as being in a position similar 
to that of the official Evangelical Church. 
(The position of Roman Catholics is gov- 
erned by a concordat with the Vatican.) 
The Orthodox in the Reich consisted then 
chiefly of Russian emigres, though they 
numbered probably less than 20,000. The 
Russian Bishop Tikhon had been recalled 
by the Karlovtsy Synod, sitting in Bel- 
grade, and an Orthodox German, Bishop 
Seraphim, was made Archbishop of Berlin. 

I have had many conversations with 
Bishop Seraphim, in his apartment and 
elsewhere, and am of the opinion that he 
is a faithful member of the Church, no 
Nazi in the political sense, but naturally 
not averse to accepting the benefits accru- 
ing to his office as spoils of war. He was 
born in Leipzig, was accepted into the 
Orthodox Church there as a youth; went 
to Russia for theological study, married 
and became later a teacher in a seminary. 
After the death of his wife, he took monas- 
tic vows, and in 1924 was consecrated 
Vicar Bishop of Kharkov in the shortlived 
Ukrainian church, which sprang up during 
the Russian Living Church schism. He de- 
voted great attention to organizing opposi- 
tion to the Godless Movement, which 
necessitated his fleeing in 1930 to Yugo- 
slavia. 

= This personal history made him persona 
_ grata to the violently anti-Soviet Russian 


By Paul B. Anderson 


bishops of the Karlovtsy Synod; and fitted 
him admirably for the German purpose of 
voicing religious sanction to the attack on 
the Soviets as a crusade against atheistic 
Bolshevism. In the summer of 1942 the 
Karlovtsy Synod elevated his position to 
that of Metropolitan, with jurisdiction over 
all Orthodox in the Reich. These now em- 
brace hundreds of thousands of Orthodox 
brought in as workmen from Serbia, Bul- 
garia, Roumania, and Occupied Russia, as 
well as the much larger number of Rus- 
sian prisoners of war in camps and labor 
detachments throughout the Reich. 

In 1937 when the Reich ordinance was 
promulgated there were less than a dozen 
priests under Bishop Seraphim. The great 
majority of the faithful in Berlin were 
in the parish of Archimandrite Ioann 
Shakhovskoy, under the jurisdiction of the 
Metropolitan Eulogius in Paris. Bishop 
Sergius with all the Russian priests and 
faithful in Czechoslovakia was also under 
Metropolitan Eulogius. In Berlin there 
were two small parishes adhering to neither 
Seraphim nor Eulogius, but to the Moscow 
Patriarchate. Since the purpose of the 
ordinance, however, was to achieve order 
and unity, adjustments had to be made be- 
tween canon and civil law, and this was 
found by Metropolitan Eulogius agreeing 
that Bishop Sergius and Archimandrite 
Ioann, with their faithful, recognize the 
administrative but not the spiritual lead- 
ership of Bishop Seraphim. 

When the Soviet-German agreement of 
1939, and the Soviet treaties with Baltic 
governments, led shortly to the incorpora- 
tion of not only eastern Poland but the 
Baltic States as well into the USSR, a 
number of Orthodox priests fled, legally 
or otherwise, from Soviet rule, and chiefly 
found refuge in Germany. Some of them 
I know well personally, and I can imagine 
their torn loyalties between their Russian 
blood inheritance and the opportunity which 
the Nazis give of ministering to the Ortho- 
dox in Reich factory districts, prison camps 
and, to what extent we do not know, in the 
occupied territories of western and south- 
ern Russia. 

A few priests from France went with 
their parishioners when the Germans prac- 
tically forced all able-bodied Russian em- 
igres in Occupied France to “contract” for 
work in the Reich. This was a hard prob- 
lem for Metropolitan Eulogius, who has 
conscientiously and successfully avoided 
political partisanship, whether among Rus- 
sians or as between “collaborationists” and 
resisters in Occupied France. It is this 
policy which has preserved him his juris- 
diction and permitted his beloved The- 
ological Academy in Paris to continue its 
service. % 


Russtan ACADEMY IN Paris 


The work at the Academy during the 
year 1941-2 was almost normal. The ab- 
sence of Professor Archimandrite Cassian, 
at Mt. Athos, of Professor Florovsky at 


in Poland. The 15th-century Or 


Belgrade, and of three other profess: 
abroad necessitated ‘doubling up” by 4 
remaining professors. Fr. Sergius Bul 
koff, known and loved by many in 1 
United States since his attendance at 1 
General Convention, Atlantic City, 1s wi 
lecturing and writing. French editions 
certain of his writings will appear this ye 
Professor Kartachoff and Professor Zane 
lecture and write. Nineteen students we 
enrolled last year; 20 are expected 
register in October 1942. The Metropolit 
himself is well, in spite of his years a 
difficulties. The Orthodox Mission led 
Mother Marie and Mr. Pianoff fac 
greater problems than ever in its soc 
service and home mission work. At t 
chapel of the Russian Student Christi 
Movement, in Paris, three priests, inclu 
ing recently ordained Fr. Vassily Ze 
kovsky, are much occupied with the sp 
itual and moral problems of students, be 
and girls, and the parishioners attached 
the Chapel. A small camp for Russi 
boys and girls was conducted by the S$ 
dent Movement, as usual, this summ 
Professor N. A. Berdyaev continues 
writing and in my absence is the respon 
ble editor for the Russian YMCA Press 
Paris. The chief publication this spring w 
a symposium by the professors of the Th 
ological Academy. 

It would be a mistake, however, to jud 
that all is normal for the Russians 
Paris; outwardly perhaps, but not for t 
conscience. A decree has been issued 1 
quiring every Russian emigre in Occupi 
France to register with Jerebkoff, t 
“Fihrer of the Russians,” before Septer 
ber 30, 1942. At his discretion he m 
reject the claim of any registrant to be 
emigre, and classify him as Soviet citize 
“subject to the dispositions” of this clas 
fication—internment. I fear for the fa 
of many in this raffle. 


EASTERN EUROPE 


To return to the east of Europe, > 
must deal with the complicated problems 
Poland, the Ukraine, and the Baltics. 
1914 all the Orthodox in this territo 
were undisputably under the jurisdicti 
of the Holy Synod of the Church — 
Russia. Metropolitan Eulogius was Ar 
bishop of Kholm, in Poland; the Saint 
Patriarch Tikhon had been ordinary 
Wilno. Yet the situation was confused b 
cause for time immemorial the popul 
in the area surrounded by the key p 
Wilno, Minsk, Kiev, Lwow, Lj 
Brest-Litovsk have always been victi 
the policy of cujus regio ejus religi 
Polish feudal lords and equally feuc 
princes of the Roman Church on the « 
hand, Muscovite boyars, St. Petersb 
bureaucrats, and Russifying bishops on 
other. 

In the State Duma in St. Peters 
frequent attack was made again: 
Tsar’s government for its religious 


yastery at Pochaev was for a time 
nan. The garrison church jin the 
tress at Brest-Litovsk shows a strange 
ection of frescoes—Orthodox, Roman 
holic, and Polish nationalist. In the 
twenties the Roman Catholic Primate 
-oland laid claim to some 1,400 Ortho- 
properties in Poland. Shortly after the 
rt decision in favor of retention of the 
t majority of these by the Orthodox, I 
; dining with Metropolitan Dionysius in 
irsaw, and congratulated him on this 
come. “But you don’t know what new 
shtfulness they are preparing for us 
7?’ was his reply. In the spring of 1939, 
uring at Brest-Litovsk, I had occasion 
talk personally with men and women 
m among the scores of villages where 
thodox churches had been sacked and 
ned, priests imprisoned, and faithful in- 
med they must join the Roman Church 
be exiled from the province. This is but 
most modern phase of six centuries of 
uggle between Eastern and Western 
irches, with the Uniats a “buffer state” 
ablished by the Vatican to win adher- 
e to Rome while retaining Eastern lit- 
ical forms. 


THe AUTOCEPHALICITY Mixup 


When Poland was restored in 1918, the 
thodox dioceses were still subject to the 
oscow patriarchate. It would have been 
sible for the Orthodox in Poland to 
juest the Mother Church to grant auto- 
halicity, conforming to the independence 
the Polish state. At this time, however 
J21), the Soviet Union was in the midst 
famine and struggle between Church 
1 State, and Polish pride refused to ask 
, favor. Consequently the Orthodox in 
land, under state direction and no little 
npulsion, organized, established, and 
Jared the autocephalicity of the Ortho- 
< Church in Poland, without securing 
» canonical authority for this step from 
» Patriarchate in Moscow. Conscious of 
> weakness of this position they, in 1924, 
proached the Ecumenical Patriarch in 
mstantinople, as primus inter pares of 
> Orthodox patriarchs, and the Polish 
etropolitan Dionysius received a docu- 
nt confirming this autocephalicity. 

Naturally Moscow protested at the 
nar, but, it will be recalled, this was 
st at the time of the imprisonment of 
triarch Tikhon and the establishment of 
> schismatic Living Church. The Phanar 
it 2 delegate to Moscow, who recom- 
nded recognition of the Living Church. 
have never learned authoritatively of 
= grounds for this action; it can only be 
umed that the Ecumenical Patriarch 
ed Patriarch Tikhon rightfully de- 
d and the Living Church Synod can- 
ally in succession. Nor do I know 
ther the Living Church ever declared 
Warsaw or Constantinople its readi- 
to accord autocephalicity to the Polish 
rch. If this was done, the Ecumenical 
arch could consider himself covered 
t the paradoxical situation arising in 
to be shortly described. But from the 


thodox ae in Poland lacked in- 


ae when the Tocese of Wilno 
east of Brest-Litovsk fell into 
s as the spoils of the 1939 


point of the Moscow Patriarchate, 


partition, the Moscow patriarchate prompt- | 
ly claimed them and reintegrated them into | 


the Russian Church, without canonical ac- 
tion except for judgment on the 
bishops, which on the whole was 
with moderation. Thus at June 22, 
the day of the German attack, the Russian 
Church embraced all its former dioceses in 
the West, except three in the General 
Government. The Lithuanian diocese of 
Kovno (and Vilno) had never broken with 
Moscow ; up to his death in 1935, Arch- 
bishop John of Latvia had never clearly 
defined the position of his church, and his 
successor, Augustine, was, like 
given canonical status by the 
Patriarchate (in fact Archbishop Ger- 
manos officiated at his enthronement) ; 
Metropolitan Alexander in Esthonia did 
make arrangements with Moscow; and 
the Metropolitan diocese of Bessarabia 
became Rumanian by Rumanian fiat, 
neither political ecclesiastical inde- 
pendence being accorded by Moscow. All 
this was in 1939 reintegrated into the Rus- 
sian Church. 

When the German armies advanced, in 
1941, to a line running from near Lenin- 
grad to Rjev, Kharkov and Rostov, all 
the reintegrated dioceses were lost, and 
many more. But I shall deal only with 
those near Poland. The German policy of 
restricting even nominal Polish influence 
to the General Government was applied 
also to the Orthodox Church; consequent- 
ly the three dioceses of Warsaw, Kholm, 
and Krakow-Lwow, under Metropolitan 
Dionysius, Bishop Illarion and Archbishop 
Palladius, respectively, alone now consti- 
tute the remnant of the Orthodox Church 
of Poland. Lodz, now called Litzmanstadt 
in the Warthegau, is directly under Sera- 
phim of Berlin. 


ruling 
done 


Dionysius, 
Ecumenical 


nor 


THE UKRAINE 


The most complicated question has 
arisen in the indeterminate area called 
the Ukraine, where there are two ten- 
dencies: Bishop Aiexei continues to exer- 
cise authority under the jurisdiction of the 
Moscow Patriarchate; Bishop Polycarp 
claims the independence of an autoceph- 
alous Ukrainian Church. On March 27, 
1942, Metropolitan Sergius of Moscow, in 
synod with nine of his bishops, declared 
Polycarp “divested of all priestly dignity 
and power.” To this the latter replies by 
stating that Ukrainian Church autoceph- 
alicity was granted by the Ecumenical 
Patriarchate in 1924. This raises the ques- 
tion I referred to above. If Polycarp had 
claimed resurrection of the Ukrainian 
Church of Patriarch Tikhon’s day, he 
would have had to show evidence of its 
interim canonical existence, and he has not 
done so. On the other hand, it is stretch- 
ing a point to say that the contested 
autocephalicity granted the Polish Church 
by the Phanar in 1924 confers autoceph- 
alicity on an Ukrainian Church now sep- 
arated from this Polish Church. To 
complicate matters further, the Ecumenical 
Patriarch now supports Moscow in disa- 
vowing the status which Polycarp claims 
he, the Patriarch, gave him. 

A commentary on the situation is found 
in the report (ICPIS) of a Church Con- 
ference at Rovno on May 4, 1942, attended 


1941, | 


by Paltzow, leader of the political - sec- | 
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tion of the Reichskommisariat of the 
Ukraine, and Meinke, secretary for Church 
Affairs. The former explained that the 
existence of the two claimants to Jjuris- 
diction in the Ukraine was not a concern 
of the German government, but it would 
become its concern if actual conflict en- 
sued in the parishes. 

The picture now becomes clearer, al- 
though it presents a strange parody of 
canonicity. Metropolitan Seraphim of Ber- 
lin is administratively supreme in the 
Reich, though spiritually dependent on the 
Karlovtsy Synod of exiled Russian Bishops 
in Belgrade, which was disbanded by the 
Patriarch Tikhon in 1922, yet persists in 
functioning and has furnished bishops to 
the Far East, to the United States, and 
in June 1942, for the “Croatian Orthodox 
Church.” Metropolitan Dionysius in War- 
saw never received authority from the 
Russian Church for a separate Orthodox 
jurisdiction in Poland but did receive such 
from the Ecumenical Patriarch, who in- 
truded on the rights of Moscow in doing 
so. Archbishop Polycarp claims that 
Dionysius’ contested independence provides 
the new Ukrainian Orthodox Church with 
a sufficient canonical basis for autoceph- 
alicity. At the same time, Archbishop 
Alexei in the same Ukrainian territory re- 
mains obedient to Moscow. As anyone who 
has followed the situation can see, the 
chief cause of this muddle is the persist- 
ence of the principle of cujus regio ejus 
religio. It is a question of relations between 
Church and State. As the Ukrainian Archi- 
mandrite Kornystchuk states in an article 
in Ukrainyska Dijsnist of July 1, 1942, 
“The innovation, the Ukrainisation of the 


Church, has seized the imagination only of 
our intellectuals. But unfortunately our 
intelligentsia has many times proved its 
indifference in matters of faith—the sym- 
pathy of the masses of believers goes to the 
church where sermons are preached in old 
Slavonic [as in the Moscow jurisdiction— 
P.B.A.]—In a word, it is better that we 
should have a revived and organized 
Church, even if it is dependent (it will al- 
ways be possible to separate it later), than 
a mass of believers who have been spir- 


itually defeated” (ICPIS). 
ATTITUDE OF THE PEOPLE 


What of the spiritual condition of the 
people in this vast territory, for nearly a 
quarter century under Soviet rule? Reliable 
witnesses have told of reopening of 
churches and of peasants asking military 
chaplains of the German, Hungarian, or 
Rumanian armies for baptism of their 
children. At first the Germans aided the 
restoration of some churches (notably at 
Pskov), but with the growth of guerrilla 
warfare and the frightful conditions of last 
winter, the original German veneer of a 
“Christian crusade” was scratched down 
to the real conquistadorial nature of the 
conflict. The illegal German “Gustav. Sieg- 
fried I Station” declares that the treasures 
of the most sacred of Russian Monasteries, 
the Petchorskaya Lavra at Kiev, have been 
transported to the private palace of one of 
the S.S. leaders near Koenigsberg. The 
Rumanian Orthodox Church, profiting by 
the annexation of “Transnystria” (terri- 
tory east from Bessarabia, including 
Odessa), has organized a special. mission 
under Archmandate Skriban (who was at 


Oxford) for the reclaiming of the Orth 
dox in this territory, and plans establishi 
a theological seminary at Odessa [L. | 
August 23, 1942]. The Bulgarian Synad 
publishing Church literature for the C 
thodox in occupied Soviet territory. It 
too early to form a judgment on the actu 
spiritual condition of the people. 

On the whole it would appear that t 
German authorities have exercised me 
eration in dealing with the problems of t 
Russian Church, as compared with th 
inhuman treatment of the people, Ort 
dox or non-Orthodox. They have, ho 
ever, increased the natural confusion in 
dent to change of State sovereignty by fa 
ure to take adequate account of the fe 
that spiritual and administrative author) 
cannot be divorced. While it is unqué 
tionably true that Nazi philosophy 
practice are anti-church, there is insuf 
cient reason to believe that the confus 
referred to is inspired by this philosoph 
rather it is their insensitiveness to Chur 
feeling on this matter. 

Meanwhile it is likely that the Orth 
dox in all territory held by the Reich w 
tenaciously hold to their faith, and 
flicts arising out of political motives 
prove of no great depth. The frontier b 
tween Poland and Russia will still have 
be decided after the Nazis have been 
pelled, and so also the position of t 
Baltic States. At that time the canon 
position of all the Orthodox in these te 
tories will be reviewed. We may hope © 
the all-Orthodox council, nearly achiev 
in 1930, will be succesatully summon 
soon after the Armistice, and we mu 


~pray for God’s guidance upon it. 
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“Tools” for the Every Member Canvass 


A DIFFERENT METHOD OF APPROACH 


TO BEG OR NOT TO BEG 


and 


WHY THE CHURCH? ~ 


By the Rev. Heber Corwyn Benjamin 


Each year the presentation of the Every Member Canvass to parishioners 
becomes more of a problem. What new ideas can be incorporated? How can 
ach be changed? Here is a handbook showing how the canvass has 


n made \ with “hit and miss” methods, and how rit might be developed 
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cese Aids War Effort 


he diocese of Kentucky now contains 
Army posts. There are probably more 
150,000 men in the encampments and 
> with many defense workers in this 
of the state make it quite impossible 
local parishes and missions to minister 
em adequately. 
herefore plans are being made in con- 
on with the Army and Navy Commis- 
to meet the situation and it is ex- 
ed that a full time worker will be 
red for this purpose. In the meantime 
Sunday night open house for service 
held at the Cathedral continues to be 
r successful. A soldiers’ dormitory with 
eds has been opened in Dudley Memo- 
Hall of the Cathedral House which 
s relieve the acute shortage of housing 
service men who crowd into Louisville 
weekends, many of whom sleep in parks 
on vacant lawns. 
ed Cross canteen workers serve break- 
and members of the Woman’s Auxil- 
prepare the beds for the night with 
vedical student of the University of 
isville on duty. all night to check in the 
iers and attend to minor physical ills. 
Cathedral is thus meeting a real need 
he downtown area of Louisville. 
sveral of the denominational churches 
using their parish houses in the same 
-and all charge a nominal sum for bed 
breakfast and often have more appli- 
-s than they are able to accommodate, 
cially as approaching cold weather 
es the open air sleeping less desirable. 
‘he Louisville Defense Council has ac- 
ed the offer of the Norton Infirmary 
yuisville Church Hospital) to establish 
city blood plasma bank there. Rooms 
nerly used by the clinics, many of which 
to be closed for the duration, are 
g utilized for this purpose, so that Nor- 
is now the center for the collection, 
curing, and distribution of blood plasma 
his area for military and civilian use. 
2 project is under the supervision of 
Eunice Greenwood, pathologist of the 
pital staff, and time of the personnel 
use of equipment are being given by 
infirmary where volunteer donors go 
ularly to contribute their blood. 


aLLEAS 
shop Moore’s 25th Anniversary 


God has ceased to be a nonentity and 
ome a great hope for mankind,” stated 
hop Moore of Dallas in a sermon mark- 
his 25th anniversary as Bishop in St. 
thew’s Cathedral, October 4th. 
shop Moore went to Dallas on April 
1907, as dean of St. Matthew’s Ca- 
dral, in which post he served until his 
ction as Bishop Coadjutor of the dio- 
of Dallas on May 12, 1917. He was 
secrated Bishop in the Cathedral on 
ber 4, 1917, with Bishop Tuttle of 
uri, the then Presiding Bishop, as 
onsecrator, and Bishop Garrett and 
Kinsolving of Texas as co-conse- 
The sermon was preached by 


4 


Bishop Williams of Nebraska and there 
were five other Bishops present for the 
ceremony. He served as Bishop Coadjutor 
until the death of Bishop Garrett in 1924, 
when he succeeded to the office of Bishop 
of the diocese. 


NEW JERSEY 
Revival 


A remarkable revival of Church life 
has been noted in the Chapel of the Holy 
Communion, Fair Haven, N. J., where 
until a few months ago it was difficult to 
find an adult male communicant to act as 
warden. At that time, Christopher H. Sny- 
der, lay reader, was asked to take charge 
—Mr. Snyder was also conducting services 
on three Sundays a month in St. James, 
Elberon, besides doing his regular busi- 
ness. He found the property at Fair Haven 
in poor condition and at once began to 
enlist support. The result was that on 
Sunday, October 4th, the Church having 
been painted outside and in, new carpet 
laid, and other memorials given, a Com- 
munion breakfast was held for 24 men. At 
the 10:30 service 128 people attended, fill- 
ing every available seat. In the course of 
the renovation, it was discovered that the 
windows were not leaded, but made with 
metallic strips and in a mosaic effect of 
rare and unusual beauty. An active com- 
mittee of nine men has been formed and 
the Sunday school is being built up under 
the same able and devoted leadership of 
Mr. Snyder. 


NEW YORK 


Bishop Manning Welcomed 
By Dutch Reformed Church’s Bells 


Twelve o'clock noon on October 9th, in 
Port Jervis, N. Y., found the chimes of 
the Dutch Reformed Church pealing forth 
a welcome to Bishop Manning of New 
York as he crossed the doorstep of Grace 
Episcopal Church to conduct a noonday 
service. 

Among the congregation gathered to 
greet the Bishop and hear his sermon were 
numerous city officials: the postmaster, the 
director of Civilian Defense, the mayor, 
the heads of churches other than Episcopal, 
the editor of the local paper, assistants of 


Grace Church. 


Memorial Window 


A beautiful stained glass memorial win- 
dow was dedicated on September 20th at 
St. James’ Church in Hyde Park, N. Y., 
where President Roosevelt is senior war- 
den. 

The window is a tribute to the memory 
of the late Emily Rogers Brent by her 
husband, Henry Kelly Brent. The memo- 
rial is medieval design with reds and blues 
the principal colors. It illustrates a mother 
with her children, and has been treated in 
the conventional manner. The window was 
designed and executed by the Payne-Spiers 
Studios in Paterson, N. J 
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Recondition Your 
Present Altarware 


We're trying, quite definitely, to 
sell new brass altarware as long as 
our stock lasts, but in conneetion 
with all the disturbances over the 
shut-down in the supply of brass for 
religious purposes, another idea 
occurs to us. 


Many a church probably has come 
to feel that its brassware is old, 
out-moded, and so dingy-looking 
that they really want to buy new 
ware, but haven’t the money. 

Our craftsmen, right here in our 
very own shop, can take your old 
altarware and make it look like new. 
The cost of this work will be but a 
pittance compared to the cost of 
new. 


We have been delighted with the 
fine design and workmanship on 
much of the old brassware we have 
conditioned, and in all conscience 
many times have not truly been able 
to recommend new purchases so 
long as the fine old brassware could 


be refurbished. 


So, look at your old, sad, dingy- 
looking altarware, and cheer up. 
Help is at hand. Send it on to us, 
and don’t worry about the price. 
You'll be quite happy at the rea- 
sonableness of our charges. 

For those churches within 200 
miles of us, if sent to us by express 
on Monday,. we could have it back 
to you in time for the next Sunday, 
most generally. 

Now THERE’S a good war-time 


economy suggestion for you! 


Ammidon & Company 
Horace L. Varian, President 
31 S. Frederick Street 
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PRAYER BOOKS 
LECTERN BIBLES 


ALTAR and 
CHANCEL BOOKS 


All Church Books 


MASONIC BOOKS 
& GOODS 


Send for circulars LC 


REDDING & CO. 
200 Fifth Ave. N.Y. 


The American Church Union, Inc. | 


Organized to defend and extend the 
Catholic faith and heritage of the 


Episcopal Church. Every loyal Churchman 
should be a member. Send for Statement. | 


GENERAL SECRETARY 


Box 455 Rosemont, Pa. 


HAow Much 
Shall J Give? 


IZ A few short weeks, every 
Cl 


aurchman should be thinking 


about this question. 


Many will have to consider it 
from the position of Every Mem- 
ber Canvass worker as well as 
from that of personal contributor. 
Here is just the tool these persons 
need—the story of a sensible pro- 


portionate giving plan. 


A two-page reprint from a 


LIVING CHURCH editorial, it 


comes in such a convenient form 


it can either be passed out at meet- 
ings or folded into most any sized 
envelope. Based on a scheme de- 
vised by the Rev. Frederic J. 
Eastman, it has been distributed 
by thousands and thousands of 


copies. 


Every parish using the reprint 
has profited. Let yours profit this 
_ year. And place your order early. 
There may not be enough copies 
to go around!. 


2 cents each—or only 


$1.00 a hundred 


postage additional 


aw Living Church 


744 North Fourth St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


for a fine single 
room with bath 


ag 59.50 to $7.00 Double 

i { y 1000 ROOMS - 1000 BATHS 

IA Write for Maps and Booklet 
ANE . George H.Newton ~oManager 


Prince George @ 
mB Hotel 14 2as¢ 2368, 
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MICHIGAN 
Exchange 


Missionary clergy in the diocese of 
Michigan have an opportunity to tell 
the stories of their fields to parish congre- 
gations in 16 churches, and the 16 rectors 
preach in 21 missions of the diocese, 
on the last three Sundays in October, ac- 
cording to a plan developed by the diocesan 
field department. The exchanges have been 
worked out by the Ven. Leonard P. Hag- 
ger, archdeacon of the diocese, and the 
Rev. Seward H. Bean of St. Andrew’s par- 
ish, Detroit, who arranged a similar plan 
last year, which met with success. 

The missionary clergy and members of 
the diocesan staff who are clergymen will 
exchange the entire Sunday’s work, the 
rectors taking all the services usually 
handled by the missionaries. Many of the 
exchanges will occur in Detroit parishes 
and missions, extending through the metro- 
politan area; but clergy of Flint, Bay City, 
Pontiac, Ypsilanti, and Jackson churches 
are also cooperating. 

The exchanges are for the purpose of 
creating a better understanding between 
so-called “city” and “country” churches, 
with regard to each other’s work and 
problems. 


IDAHO 


Bishop Rhea’s First Convocation 


The 34th annual convocation of the mis- 
sionary district of Idaho, the first one pre- 
sided over by Bishop Rhea, was held on 
September 27th and 28th in Twin Falls, 
Idaho. 

Guest speaker and preacher was Bishop 
Lewis of Nevada, who emphasized that 
the joys and privileges of the fellowship 
of the convocation should give way to a 
sense of the responsibility of each as a 
member of such a group. 


Exvrecrions: Secretary, the Rev. E. Leslie Rolls; 
treasurer, Mr. A. P. Flora; treasurer Church’s 
program, Mrs. L. C. Jones; deputies to General 
Convention, the Very Rev. Calvin H. Barkow; 
alternate, the Rev. E. Leslie Rolls; Mr. S. C. 
Moon; alternate, Dr. Burton O. Clark; deputies 
to previncial synod, the Rey. C. A. McKay; the 
Very Rev. Calvin H. Barkow, the Rev. E. Leslie 
Rolls; Mr. Frank Magel, Mr. Arthur Boker, Dr. 
Burton O. Clark; Board of trustees, (four year 
term) Mr. E. Hollingsworth. 


NEWARK 


Bishop Washburn Celebrates 
10th Anniversary 


Bishop Washburn of Newark celebrated 
his 10th anniversary as Bishop at a serv- 
ice of the Holy Communion in Trinity 
Cathedral, Newark, N. J., on October 
14th. He was assisted by Bishop Ludlow, 
Suffragan of Newark, and Dean Arthur 
Lichtenberger. The service was attended 
by most of the clergy and many lay people 
of the diocese. After the service Henry T. 


Stetson presented the Bishop with a bound. 


Book of Remembrance made up of sev- 
eral hundred: Ait tee and res- : 
aa ae Se . 


Le ee 
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olutions from individuals and grou 
throughout northern New Jersey. 
Bishop Washburn in commenting on t 
high points of the Church’s work in Ne 
ark in the last ten years, stated that 
the 165 clergy now canonically resident } 
the diocese only 71 were in active servik 
in 1932. Of the 154 parishes and missio? 
only 56 are under the same leaders as | 
1932. 
A voluntary thank-offering gift amour 
ing now to $1,619, and daily increasing 
was given to Bishop Washburn for hi. 
to use at his discretion. | 


} 


VERMONT 


Evangelization of Children 
} 


Bishop Van Dyck of Vermont has a 
pointed the Rey. Herbert Hawkins } 
Windsor and White River Junction, V 
the Rev. Francis R. Nitchie of Northfiel 
Vt., and the Rev. Harry H. Jones, Mif 
dlebury, Vt., as the Forward in Servi 
Committee for 1942-1943. 

Meeting with the Bishop, this commi 
tee drew up a plan for the evangelizatic 
of children. In every community whe 
there is organized work a survey of tl} 
children not connected with any loc 
church is to be made by laymen and la 
women. These children are to be invit 
to be members of our church schools 
any other church school in the communit 
The program was presented to all ttl 
clergy late in August and in several pa 
ishes the survey has been completed. 


{ 


Intercessory Prayers 


Bishop Van Dyck has requested a wee 
ly service in every parish in Vermo 
at which intercessory prayers will be sai 
for the men and women of each parig 
and community in the armed forces 
away from home in defense industries. 


FLORIDA 


Consecration 


On Easter Day, 1942, it was announce 
that Randall Chase, Sydney O. Chase, 
and Franklin W. Chase had contribut 
$6000 to Holy Cross Church, Sanford, Fl 
The gift was in the form of a trust fun 
in memory of their parents, Mr. Sydney 
Chase and Mrs. Laura Duval Chase. | 
W. A. Leffler and the Rev. Frank E. 
ley, rector, were named as trustees. 
donors stipulated that the gift was to | 
used for retiring the final mortgage 
$10,550 on the Church, the congrega: 


agree that the Church should never 
mortgaged in the future. 
Accepting the challenge, the vestr 
mediately appointed two committee 
H. H. Coleman being chairma 
and L. H. Connelly and J. L. G 
co-chairmen of the other, to rea 
member and friend of the parish. 
this campaign Mr. Joshua 
tributed $1000 as : 
hy ae 


= Chase, Franklin Whitner Chase, and 
ua Coffin Chase, jr. Altogether, from 
sources, $11,775 had been secured in 
, by August Ist, permitting not only 
retirement of the mortgage, but ex- 
ive repairs to the Church. 

ishop Wing of Florida consecrated the 
irch on Sunday, October 4th, delivering 
excellent sermon on the unchanging 
ction of the Church. The next evening, 
ober 5th, the Bishop and Mrs. Wing 
e honor guests as the parish celebrated 
successful climax of the campaign, by 
ning the mortgage at a victory dinner. 
s. W. A. Lefer was general chairman. 
hurricane destroyed the first church, 
August 29, 1880, this building having 
1 consecrated in April, 1873. Again, in 
3, a second church was lost by fire. 
» present building, valued at $25,000, 
; erected in 1925, in the process of 
ch a $20,000 loan was secured. The last 
this indebtedness was removed on Au- 
t 1, 1942. The parish is also fortunate 
1aving an ideal parish house, valued at 
000, and a rectory valued at $7500. 


LASKA 
+k of All Trades 


\ package of books from the Church 
jodical Club in Southern Ohio has 
ched Dr. Lula M. Disosway, now in 
rge of the Hudson Stuck Memorial 
spital, Fort Yukon, Alaska, and Dr. 
iosway writes her thanks, saying “they 
| certainly be a help to us in the dark 
iter days.” 
)t her work, Dr. Disosway says: “I was 
ed to take charge here last July with 
hope that I would remain for the dura- 
1 of the war in China. You see I had 
t reached home from war-torn Shanghai 
en the Church asked me to come on 
e. Have been here a year and am en- 
ing the work. It is quite different from 
Elizabeth’s Hospital in Shanghai where 
ras stationed for 15 years. But the work 
€ is most interesting and I love the 
lians. We take care of patients from 
adius of over a thousand miles. We are 
only hospital between Tanana and 
wson. Patients come by plane, boat, 
kking, etc., in summer. In winter by 
ne, weather permitting, and dog team. 
is most fascinating to see the dog teams 
ae in. 
‘The work is of all types. The doctor 
charge must be able to bind up a tiny 
ised hand of a child, extract teeth, 
glasses or do major surgery. Then we 
re babies born, medical cases and what- 
. I assure you there is not one dull mo- 
nt here.” 


ASSACHUSETTS 


a 
th Anniversaries 


eventy-five years old! Two Massachu- 
parishes sedately threw up their hats 
this attainment in October: the Church 
e Good Shepherd, Boston, which now 
ues an honorable career under the 
Burdette Lansdowne; and Grace 
h, Medford, where the Rev. Charles 
Hall recently led his parishioners 


DIOCESAN 


in a financial campaign for funds to re- 
decorate the interior—substituting a light 
and harmonious clarity for a Victorian 
aura of sage green. 


Centennial 


The centennial of St. Peter’s Church, 
Cambridge, Mass., held sway throughout 
October, with a banquet on October 27th 
to commemorate Founders’ Day. The Rev. 
W. Harold Deacon is rector of this parish 
where he succeeded the Rev. Frederic C. 
Lawrence, now of Brookline. A bright star 
in St. Peter’s parish history is the service 
in the early part of the 19th century of the 
Rey. Edmund Farwell Slafter, who later 
became registrar of the diocese of Massa- 
chusetts, for it is to Dr. Slafter’s discrim- 
inating interest and in large part to his 
bequest, that the diocesan library today 
takes its place as one of the outstanding 
historical collections of the Episcopal 
Church in America. 


Christianity Must Be 


Revolutionary Force 


Declaring that “Christianity must be the 
most revolutionary force in the world, not 
the most conservative,” Dr. Adelaide T. 
Case, professor of Christian Education at 
Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, 
Mass., pointed out that “empty churches 
have resulted from the failure of Christian 
Churches to capture the imagination of 
youth.” 

Speaking before representatives of 13 
non-Roman communions at the ninth an- 
nual convention of the Massachusetts 
Council of Churches, Dr. Case described 
the Church as “thinking only in tribal 
terms, not global.” She said that “the 
Church has had the means in the past of 
being a creative force in catastrophic sur- 
roundings and must do so again if there 
is to be a Protestant Church in the post- 
war world.” 


ALLAN A 


Decatur Church’s 50th Anniversary 
And Rector’s 25th Coincide 


Holy Trinity Church, Decatur, Ga., cel- 
ebrated its 50th anniversary and the Rev. 
Charles Holding, rector, celebrated his 
25th anniversary as a priest in the Church, 
Sunday, October 11th. Bishop Walker of 
Atlanta conducted the service of Evening 
Prayer. Special music was sung by the 
choir. ‘ 

Holy Trinity was started in 1892 by 
Archdeacon William Walton and_ has 
grown from a struggling mission to a 
strong parish. An active work is being done 
in the church’s school, with young people, 
and among the women’s groups. All follow 
the unified program and participate in the 
Presiding Bishop’s Forward in Service 
program. 

At an informal reception following the 
service the congregation presented the rec- 
tor, the Rev. Charles Holding, and his 
wife with a sterling silver pitcher en- 
graved to commemorate the occasion. 
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A NEW BOOK THAT IS 


e Interesting to Laymen 
e Inspiring to Leaders 
e Helpful to Pastors 


SIX KINGS OF THE 
AMERICAN PULPIT 


by Clarence Edward Macartney 


Knowing that people are always inter- 
ested in other people, Dr. Macartney 
presents these six interesting biographical 
sketches covering George Whitefield, Mat- 
thew Simpson, Henry Ward Beecher, 
Phillips Brooks, T. DeWitt Talmage, Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan. If you’ve been 
waiting for “the next Macartney” book 


“34 it is——one of the $1.50 


What a Christian should 


know and do—told in 


THE PRACTICE OF 
THE CHRISTIAN LIFE 


by Edwin Lewis 


Believing that ‘“‘Christian Doctrines are 
the reasons for living the Christian life,”’ 
Professor Lewis has given us in this book 
a short, but extremely clear outline of 
the main Christian beliefs — and a non- 
technical sketch of how to live the 
Christian life today. Also included is a 


bibliography of useful books 
for lay people. $1 .00 


THE FUNERAL 


A SOURCE BOOK 
FOR MINISTERS 


by Andrew W. Blackwood 


Long sought by thousands of 
ministers, Dr. Blackwood’s 
book meets a real need. Basic 
source materials are provided 
with careful | discrimination 
and unusual funeral problems 
are well treated. 


A valuable refer- 


book f 
onaty Steer hy SAR 


At Your Denominational 
Bookstore or 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 
PHILADELPHIA — 


1942 is the 
400th Anniversary 
of the birth of 


ST. JOHN 
CROSS 


OF THE 
“He was a true saint, both in his life 
and in his character; he was one of 
the greatest poets in Spanish history; 
he is among the most sublime of all 
Christian mystics; he has a message for 
our troubled, agonizing world of to- 
day.”—British Weekly. 


Read this biographical study 


of the man and his teachings. 


ST. JOHN 
OF THE CROSS 


BY BEDE FROST, O.S.B. 
HARPER $2.50 


LESLIE H. NOBBS 


536 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
Designs and Estimates for Special Requirements in 
Decorations MEMORIALS Furniture 


Dr. Hocking’s New Book 


Wuat Man Can Make OF Man. By 
William Ernest Hocking. Harpers. Pp. 
62. $1.00. 

This striking book by the distinguished 
Harvard philosopher is a reprint, with en- 
largements, of his now famous Fortune 
magazine essay of the past winter. It is a 
“must” for everyone of us, as indeed are 
all of the essays in the Fortune series, 
including that by Jacques Maritain. Pro- 
fessor Hocking’s contribution is given over 
to a discussion of the indispensable theistic 
background for any world-view that will 
make sense of life for the modern man. 
But such a brief statement, in trite terms, 
does no justice to the ingenious approach 
of the author, going at the problem from 
the typical American’s insistence on free- 
dom, rights, and the necessity of the sci- 
entific point of view. 

Mr. Hocking shows, beyond possibility 
of dispute, that the modern world’s “mod- 
ernity” is self-destructive; that science re- 
quires some unchanging element in the 
world; that the conception of the rights 
of man demands the equivalent conception 
of duties, and that both require a law 
written in the nature of things (natural 


ELIZABETH McCRACKEN, EDITOR 


THE CHURCH PENSION FUND 


and its subsidiaries 
administered for the benefit of the Church 


THE CHURCH HYMNAL CORPORATION 


Publishers of The Hymnal; Book of Common Prayer: A Prayer Book 
for Soldiers and Sailors; Book of Offices for Certain Occasions; 


Stowe’s Clerical Directory. 


THE CHURCH LIFE INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Low cost insurance and annuity contracts available to the clergy, 


| lay officials and active lay workers of the Church, either voluntary 


sonal property of the clergy. 


* | i , 
n : Vv 
20 Exchange Place 
Me a — 
| 4 ny , se } »” - 


Further information available by addressing any of the above at 


or paid, and their immediate families. 


‘THE CHURCH PROPERTIES FIRE INSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


Low cost fire and windstorm insurance on property owned by or 
_ closely affiliated with the Church, and on the residences and per- 


a 
New 


. e 


_ of separation in America, unity is 


and know each other best. 


York | ; 


4. ie 


law, as Christian moral theologians wo 
say); that psychiatry fails because it 
tempts to adjust men to “healing fiction 
when the only integration possible for 
is by adjustment to a “healing fact”— 
“truth that the world, like the human s; 
has its unity in a living purpose: the tri 
of the existence of God.” 
But it is all done with such simplici 
lucidity and directness that any summy| 
only perverts it. Of course Mr. Hock 
does not draw all the conclusions, nor di 
he say (what the reviewer would certaiil 
maintain) that the only way by which st 
a truth as he demands can be firmly hj 
is through the responsive act of faith 
the revealing acts of God, with their e 
ter in Christ who is God-Man. But he 
is a book which we ought to read, wh 
we ought to get everybody to read, a 
which can do more good than almost a 
other book published in many a year. 
W. NorMAn PITTENGER; 


Quakerism in Early and Latter Da 


Tue History or Quakerism. By Elbe 
Russell. Macmillan Co. Pp. xxv-5§ 
$3.00. 


JoHN WooLtmMan: American Quaker. - 
Janet Whitney. With Illustrations 
George Gillett Whitney. Little, Brow 
An Atlantic Monthly Press Book. F 
x1-490. $3.75. 


Quakers have made an impress on the 
contemporaries through the centuries su 
ceeding the foundation of their Society 
the 17th century, that is far out of p 
portion to their numbers. Today their tot 
is no more than 160,000. Their influen 
has been twofold; in the realm of r 
ligious thought, and in the world of ph 
anthropy. They have been notably acti 
through the last quarter of a cent 
among the oppressed peoples of Euro] 
The History traces with considerable d 
tail and in readable manner the narrati 
of the rise and progress of Quakeri: 
down to the present day. Its introductic 
sets the story of the Society of Friens 
against the background of modern Chur 
history. The Society did not escape 
schism. The Hicksite split came in 1 
1828. (There is a notable series of m 
prints in the page headings of the cha 
on the Separation, for they read 
1928.) The author states, howeve: 
now “after a little more than a 


edged in principle, and codper 
vails in a large measure in practice 


he adds that this is particul 
the two bodies are situ 


The biography 


: BOOKS 


rolume is rather, in her own words, 
attempt to present John Woolman 
elf in the setting of his times.” She 
eds in making him come alive in her 
;. We see his quaint figure, in undyed 
ing as protest against slave-labor. We 

the response in meeting to his in- 
d words. Above all there is the im- 
ion of his gentle, courteous, and saint- 
haracter, the recognition of a man 
ul in all his dealings, rigid in his 
uct. The outstanding struggle of his 
was against slavery, and he undoubt- 

made a_ substantial contribution 
rd arousing the conscience of slave- 
ers. In many cases slaves were freed 
ugh his powers of personal persuasion. 
aken together the two volumes give a 
posite picture of Quakerism in its early 
latter days. 

MorHer Mary Maupe, C.S.M. 


n Appeal For Clear Thinking 


) MINISTRY AND THE Evucnarist. By 
’. J. Sparrow Simpson. Macmillan. 


60. 


anon Simpson’s book goes to the heart 
ve difhculty that besets so many over- 
s for Christian reunion: “the en- 
our to agree on ambiguous expressions 
‘rstood in different senses by the parties 
are vitally concerned” (page 147). 
in no place is this difficulty more 
nant than in the matter of the min- 
: “the historic communions which 
ess the Episcopal Ministry do not 
itain it as an ecclesiastical regulation, 
as a Divine intention: therefore having 
ne authority and exclusive commis- 
” (page 207). This thesis is developed 
rigorous logic throughout his argu- 
t, which finds all compromise impossi- 
A Eucharist celebrated by any except 
episcopally ordained priest is no 
Qarist at all. Where no such priest is 


EAN QUARTERS 


o CHOIR GOWNS 
PULPIT ROBES 


ES MEW CATALOG on Request 
TIONAL ACADEMIC CAP « GOWN:CO. 


-23 ARCH ST. PHILADELPHIA,PA. 


VESTMENTS 


Cassocks—Surplices—Stoles—Scarves 
Silks—Altar Cloths—Embroideries 
Priest Cloaks—Rabats—Collars 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


19375 nr oN etd veers 1942 


COX SONS & VINING, inc. 


131 EAST 23rp STREET, NEW YORK. 


She C 
) PAYNE- SPIERS STUDIOS, inc. 

aia : ape rod be ; : eR. "s 5 Fe 

STAINED GLASS WINDOWS 


BRONZE TABLETS 
MEMORIALS IN WOOD, MARBLE, IRON, MOSAICS 
LTAR FURNISHINGS 4 DESIGNS SUBMITTED 


RCH SUPPLIES & EQUIPMENT CO. 
Stock of Church and Church School Supplies 
29nd Street CLEVELAND, OHIO 


available the remedy lies not in licenses 
for “exceptional cases” but in 
Communion. 

The strength of Canon Simpson’s argu- 
ment lies in its appeal for clear thinking, 
an appeal never more badly needed than 
today. His weakness lies in his historic 
premises, where the problems are ignored 
altogether; it is a bit amazing to find a 
scholar writing in 1942 using as a final 
authority in New ‘Testament criticism 
H. A. W. Meyer, who died in 1873. 


Burton Scorr Easton. 


Spiritual 


The Lyman Beecher Lectures 


On Preaching 
THe HicHway or Gop. By Ralph W. 
Sockman. Macmillan. Pp. xiv-228. $2. 


The distinguished New York Meth- 
odist preacher here publishes his Lyman 
Beecher Lectures at Yale University. 
Anglicans will find much that is of interest 
and value in his discussion of preaching 
techniques, his illuminating discussion of 
current issues as the Christian faith bears 
upon them, and his gift for the terse but 
brilliant comment. On the other hand, they 
will feel that he leaves out much which is 
essential to the preacher’s task, and which 
the Catholic tradition with its strong sense 
of the institutional, historical, sacramental, 
material side of religion can contribute to 


our comprehension of the _ everlasting 
gospel. 


But the spirit of the book, its compre- 
hensive sweep, its easy style, and its evi- 
dence of wide reading and genuine thought, 
all commend it to the reader, who (after 
all) can make the necessary supplements 
for himself. 


W. NorMAn PITTENGER. 


EDUCATIONAL 


SEMINARIES 
Bexley Hall Begins 119th Year 


During the summer Bexley Hall co- 
operated with the Graduate School of The- 
ology of Oberlin College in holding a joint 
summer session at Oberlin. The facultics 
and students of both schools participated 
in what proved to! be a mutually instruc- 
tive experiment. Back in Gambier once 
more, the seminary opened its 119th year 
with Evening Prayer on September 29th. 
Bishop Tucker of Ohio who was to give 
the opening address was unable to be pres- 
ent because of illness and the Ven. B. B. 
Comer Lile, archdeacon of the diocese of 
Ohio, addressed the student body on the 
theme of the privilege and responsibility of 
theological study at the present time. In 
the absence of Bishop Tucker, Dean Roach 
announced that the $5,000 development 
fund begun last spring under the Bishop’s 
chairmanship, had been oversubscribed 10% 
to date. 

The Rev. Clement Welsh has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of Systematic 
Theology. Prof. Welsh formerly was at the 
Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, 
and at Harvard. : 


SCHOOLS 


FOR BOYS 
~ 
CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL 
NEW YORK 
BOARDING SCHOOL for the forty boys of the Choir of 
the Cathedral of Saint John the Divine. The boys receive 
careful musical training and sing daily at the services in the 
Cathedral. The classes in the Sokool are small with the result 
that boys have indiyidual attention, and very high standards 
are maintained. The School has its own building and 
playgrounds in the close. Fee--$350.00 per annum. Boys 
admitted 9 to 11. Voice test and scholastic examination. 
For Catalogue and information address. 
The PRECENTOR, Cathedral Choir School, 
Cathedral Heights, New York City 


CHRISTCHURCH SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


On the banks of the Rappahannock River in Vir- 
ginia, offers a thorough preparation for college 
amid ideal surroundings. Emphasis upon high 
scholastic standards, health and character. Tuition 
fees moderate. George L. Barton, Jr., Ph.D., Head- 
master. For catalogue address The Registrar, 
Christchurch School, Christchurch, Virginia. 


DeVEAUX SCHOOL 
NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 


for boys 
ready for 
staff. 


An Episcopal boarding school 
from the sixth grade until 
college. Large and _ experienced 
Ample grounds. Atheltic program. 


For Catalogue Address the Headmaster 


HOOSAC SCHOOL 427i 


paring for College Board Examinations or New York State 


Regents. Small classes, personal guidance, self-help, Reli- 
gion underlies the whole curriculum in a natural way. 
Science is taught as the study of God’s Natural Laws; 
History as man’s success and failure in practicing the two 
Great Commandments; Music as an expression of beauty 
coming from God. Limited to fifty boys. Grades 7-12. A 
few younger boys accepted. Tuition by arrangement. Hockey, 
Fencing, Baseball, Football. Catalog on request. Address 


Box L. C 
Rev. Meredith B. Wood, Headmaster 
Hoosick, New York. 


FOR GIRLS 


KEMPER HALL 


KENOSHA, WIS. 
A Church School with a modern plan of education. 
Preparatory to all colleges. Also general courses. Un- 
usual opportunities in Art, Music, and Dramatics. 
Complete sports program. Accredited. Well organized 
junior school. Catalog on request. Address Box LC. 
Under direction of the Sisters of St. Mary. 


Saint Marys Srhonol 


Mount Saint Gabriel 
Peekskill, New York 


A resident school for girls under the care of 
the Sisters of Saint Mary. College Preparatory 
and General Courses. Modified Kent Plan. For 
catalog address: 

THE SISTER SUPERIOR 


COLLEGES 


CARLETON COLLEGE 


Donald J. Cowling, President 


Carleton is a co-educational liberal arts college 
with a limited enrolment of about §50 students. It 
is recognized as the Church College of Minnesota. 


Address: Assistant to the President 


Carleton College 
Northfield Minnesota 


SEMINARIES 
The Church Divinity School of the Pacific | 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
[Dean, Henry H. Shires, 2457 Ridge Road 


BEXLEY HALL 


The Divinity School of Kenyon College 
Address the Dean Gambier, Ohio 


| North Fourth Street, Milwaukee, Wi 
_ | before publication date of issue it is designed for. 


CLASSIFIED 


ALTAR BREAD AND INCENSE 


ALTAR BREAD AND INCENSE made at St. 


Margaret's Convent, 17 Louisburg Square, Bos- 


Mary’s Convent, Kenosha, Wis. 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


BRASS ALTAR FIXTURES. Crosses, Vases, 
Candlesticks, Candelabras, Missal Stands, Offer- 
ing Plates, Chalices, Ciboriums, Patens, Booklet 
of designs submitted on request. Redington Co., 
Department 805, Scranton Pa, 
CHURCH FURNITURE. Pews, Pulpits, Altars, 
Lecterns, Clergy Chairs, Baptismal Fonts, Fold- 
ing Chairs, Sunday School Furniture. We allow for 
or sell your old equipment. Catalog and details on 
request. Redington Co., Department X, Scranton, 
Pa. 


FOLDING CHAIRS. Brand-new steel folding 

chairs. Full upholstered seat and _ form-fitting 
back, Rubber feet. Send for sample. $19.50 dozen. 
Redington Co., Dept. 77, Scranton, Pa. 


ANTIQUE SANCTUARY LAMPS. Robert Rob- 
bins, 1755 Broadway, New York, City. 


LIBRARIES 


LIBRARY of St. Bede, 175 E, 71st Street, New 
York City. Open Monday to Friday, inclusive, 
2:30-6 P.M. and Tuesday evening 7:30-9:30. 


MARGARET PEABODY Lending Library of 

Church literature by mail. Return postage the 
only expense. Address Lending Library, Convent 
of the Holy Nativity, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


LINENS AND VESTMENTS 


PURE IRISH LINEN FOR THE CHURCH, 

still available. Samples Free. Also now in stock 
PATTERNS for Alb, Amice, Chasuble, Cotta & 
Surplice. Mary Fawcett Co., Box 146, Plainfield, 
Nis “J. 


CATHEDRAL STUDIOS, Washington and Lon- 

don. Church Vestments, plain or embroidered, 
surplices, exquisite Altar linens, stoles, burses, and 
veils. Materials by the yard. See my new book, 
Church Embroidery, a complete instruction; 128 
pages. 95 illustrations. Price $4.00. Also my Hand- 
book for Altar Guilds. Price 50c. L. V. Mackrille, 
11 W. Kirke Street, Chevy Chase, Md., 30 minutes 
from U. S. Treasury. Tel. Wisconsin 2752. 


POSITIONS OFFERED 


PRIEST as curate wanted in Eastern suburban 

parish (thoroughly Catholic). Applicant should be 
unmarried, over thirty, able to sing and preach 
well, devoted to his work, a practising Catholic of 
high character and background. Moderate salary. 
Interesting parish. Box K-1666, The Living Church, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


. 


Because of the uncertainties of wartime trans- 
Portation, many periodicals will frequently be 
late arriving at destination. If your LIVING 
CHURCH does not reach you on time occasionally, 
please understand we are doing our best. The 
delay is caused by conditions arising after your 
copy has left Milwaukee. 


RATES: (A) Altar Bread, Anniversaries, 
Appeals, Births, Boarding, Deaths, Church 
Furnishings, Linens and Vestments, Marriages, 
Meetings, Memorials, Personals, Positions Of- 
fered, Radio Broadcasts, Resolutions, Special 
Services, and all other solid copy classifications 
excepting only Positions Wanted : 6 cts. a word 
for one insertion: 5 cts. a word an insertion for 
3 to 12 consecutive insertions; and 4 cts. a word 
an insertion for 13 or more consecutive inser- 
tions. (B) Keyed advertisements, same rates as 
unkeyed advertisements, plus 25 cts. service 
charge on first insertion. (C) Positions wanted | 
advertisements, 1 insertion, 4 cts. a word; 3 to 
12 insertions, 3 cts. a word an insertion; and 13 
or more insertions, 2 cts. a word an insertion. 
(D) Church Services, 25 cts. a count line (10 
lines to the inch). (B) Minimum price for any 
insertion is $1.00. (F) Copy for advertisements 
must be received by The Living Church at 744 
s., 12 days 


eS 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 
ON PAGE 14 


1. John Wesley. 

2. Emerson. 

3. Sir Walter Scott. 

4. George Herbert 

5. Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. 

6. Catherine de Medici. By the Massacre 
of St. Bartholomew. 

7. The Temple Church. 

8. i, Homer; ii., Herodotus; iii., Plutarch; 
iv., Hippocrates; v., Copernicus; vi., Bede. 

9. John Wesley. 

10. The first of all telegrams, written and 
sent by Morse to a friend by means of his 
invention. 

Haydn. 
12. Jane Eyre. 
13. George Whitefield, preaching at Ex- 


14. Whitefield. “Mesopotamia.” 

15. Richard Hooker, 

16. Queen Elizabeth to Dr. Rudd, who 
preached before her on this text with allusion 
to her advanged age. The sermon lost him 
an Archbishopric. 


PARISH LIFE 


Clinic To Aid Low Income Groups 


A revision has been made in the plans 
of St. George’s Church, New York, where- 
by the clinic which the Church ‘sponsors 
will center its work on aiding employed 
men and women in low income brackets. 

‘The clinic will offer diagnosis and treat- 
ment to patients eligible for them during 
evening hours as well as during the after- 
noon. A small fee is charged to patients 
whose financial condition warrants it. The 
clinic will continue to offer dental treat- 
ment to children and adults. 

Aid is being solicited from volunteer 
workers in the parish in the operation of 
the clinic. 


Sunday Afternoon Service 


Designed as a program to meet the needs 
of an entire community, the schedule re- 
cently adopted at St. James’ Church, Phil- 
adelphia, was inaugurated on October 4th. 

In addition to the regular morning serv- 
ices, St. James’ Church has started a Sun- 
day afternoon service planned to appeal to 
churchgoers who are not Episcopalians, but 
who nevertheless like to visit the Church. 

The program begins with a short musical 
recital, which is followed by congrega- 
tional singing of old family hymns. A 
short address on timely subjects and prob- 
lems by a guest speaker is part of the pro- 
gram, and refreshments are served in the 
parish house. 

Among the speakers for the coming serv- 
ices are: Merlin D. Bishop, educational 
director of the C.1.O.; the Rev. Charles 
E. Schaeffer, general secretary of the 
Board of Home Missions, Reformed 
Church; Rabbi William Fineshriber, Con- 
gregation Kenneseth-Israel; Dr. John P. 
Turner, member of the Board of Public 
Education of Philadelphia, and _ police 


|| surgeon. 


{| 
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CHANGES) 
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Appointments Accepted 


Errrs, Rev. B. Scorr, priest in charge off 
Matthias and Grace mission, Toccoa and Clar) 
ville, Ga., and other North Georgia missions, if) 
be rector of St. John’s Church, Ensley, Birm 
ham, Ala., effective Nevember 15th. Address: 
John’s Church, Ensley, Birmingham, Ala. 

Harriman, Rev. Cuarres JARVIS, formerly 
tor of St, James the Less, Philadelphia, is pr 
in charge of St. Paul’s, Woodbury, and of Cljj 
Church, Bethlehem, Conn. j 

Hauser, Rev. Berrranp M., rector of : 


Trinity Church, Covina, Calif., has resigned 
become chaplain of the Gocd Samaritan Hosp 
Los Angeles, effective November Ist. | 


McLean Rev. Witiiam D. gr. in additior 
being locum tenens of Trinity Church, Washing 
Pa., is priest in charge of St. Thomas’ Chu 
Canonsburg, Pa. 

Musson, Rev. H. Suepparp, formerly cu 
of the Church of the Advent, Louisville, Ky., 
been rectcr of the Church of the Advent s 
September Ist. Address: 3 Country Lane, Le 
ville, Ky. 

MacConnett, Rev. James H., formerly 
charge of missions at Speedsville, and Slaterv 
N. Y., has become rector of St. James’ Chu 
Leesburg, and of Trinity Church, Fruitland P 
Fla. 

Martin, Rev. Tuappreus P. jr., formerly 
St. Cyprian’s Church, San Francisco, Calif., 
taken charge of the Colored congregation at 
Jchn’s, Orlando, and St. Timothy's, Dayt 
Beach, Fla. 


Prince, Rev. Grirpert P., formerly vica 
St. Andrew’s Church, Oakland, Calif., has 
priest in charge of St. Alban’s Church, Los Angi 
Calif., since September Ist. Address: 10 
Wyton Drive, Los Angeles. 


Smiru, Rev. J. Hersert, formerly asso 
rector of Calvary Church, New York, has 
cepted the rectorship of All Saints’ Church, Bev 
Hills, Calif., effective November Ist. Address: 
El Camino Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif. 


SHERMAN, Rev. Artuur M., formerly stu 
of Virginia Seminary, has been assistant mini 
at St. Mark’s Church, Shrevepert, La., since 
Ist. Address: 853 Cotton Street, Shreveport, 

Watson, Rev. Ricuarp S., rector of Ch 
Church, Tuscaloosa, Ala., is to be rector of Tri 
Church, Houston, Tex., effective November 
Address: Trinity Church, Main and Hol 
Houston, Tex. . 


Military Service 


CrarKxson, Rev. Tuomas §S., has resigned 
minister in charge of All Saints’, Tupele, 
Grace, Okolona, Miss., and is now serving a 
chaplain in the Army. Address: Camp Atterb 
Ind. 


Green, Rev. Wirtiam Mercer jr., mini 
in charge of St. Peter’s, Oxford; Grace Chu 
Holly Springs; and Nativity, Water Valley, M 
has resigned to become a chaplain in the Ar 


Hauser, Rev. Roscor C. yr., student chap 
to Episcopal students at Texas A. & M. Coll 
College Station, Tex., and associate secretary 
College Werk in the seventh province, is resign 
effective October 24th, to become a chaplain in 
Army. 


Hicsire, Rev. Atanson, formerly canon 
Christ Church Cathedral, Louisville, Ky., has 
come a chaplain in the Army. He is statio: 
Camp Chaffee, Ark. 


Parrick, Rev. Wirriam E., Major 
Army, formerly chaplain of the 114th Fiel 
tillery, Fort Lewis, Wash., is now division 
lain of the 103rd Infantry Division, Camp 


When requesting a change of address, 
enclose old as well as new address. Cha 
must be received at least two weeks before th 
become effective. : ) 


address of the recipient of 


The Living 


See SSN 


La. Home address: P. O. Box 305, Carpin- 
Calif. 


rt, Rev. ELNATHAN gr., rector of Grace 

i Canton, and minister in charge of St. 
, Lexington, Miss., has been given a leave 

ence to serve as a chaplain in the Army. 
: First Division, Fort Bliss, Tex. 


inyson, Rev. M. G., Lt. Commander in the 
formerly at Navy Operating Base, Ice- 
s now at the U. S. Naval Training Station, 
Lakes, Ill. 


New Addresses 


ris, Rev. Everstry S., who resigned as 
of St. Mark’s Church, LeRoy, N. Y., is 
1g a year to special work, and residing on 
y Road, Williamstown, Mass. 

rTIN, Rev. W. H., formerly addressed at 
277, Fert Stanton, N. M., may now be 
d at General Delivery, Marfa, Tex. 


Ordinations 
Priests 

caco—The Rev. D. Roy Maruews was 
ed to the priesthood on July 12th at Grace 
h, Oak Park, Ill., by Bishop Conkling of 
ro. He was presented by the Rev. Harold 
the Rev. Canon David E. Gibson preached 
rmon. The Rey. Mr. Mathews will continue 
fessor in the Illinois Institute of Technology, 
ro, Ill. 

wrucKy—The Rev. Raymonp C. SuruHer- 
JR. was crdained priest in St. Luke’s 


Church, Anchorage, Ky., on October 8th by Bishop 
Clingman of Kentucky. He was presented by the 
Rev. Robert C. Board; Bishop Clingman preached 


the sermon. The Rev. Mr. Sutherland will con- 
tinue to be assistant to the rector of St. Luke’s, 
Anchorage, and will also serve with the rector 


of St. Luke’s, Anchorage, at St. James’ mission, 
Pewee Valley, St. Thomas’, Lyndon, and _ St. 
James’, Shelbyville, Ky. 


Los Ancrirs—The Rey. Howarp W. Brum- 
MITT was ordained to the priesthood in Trinity 
Church, Santa Barbara, Calif., on June 29th by 
Bishcp Stevens of Los Angeles, He was presented 
by the Rev. William E. Craig jr.; the Rev. T. 
Cecil Harris preached the sermon. Fr. Brummitt 
will continue as vicar of St. Mark’s Church, 
Solvang, and St. Mary’s, Lompoc, Calif. Address: 
Solvang, Calif. 


Nepraska—The Rev. Greratp L. Craupius 
was ordained to the priesthood on September 21st 
in St. Themas’ Church, Falls City, Neb., by 
Bishop Brinker of Nebraska. He was presented by 
the Rev. R. L. Harbour; the Rev. E. J. Secker 
preached the sermon. Fr. Claudius is serving as 
rector of St. Thomas’ Church, Falls City, Neb. 


New Jrersry—The Rev. Goprrey Witson 
James Harrzer and the Rev. Davin McAtpin 
Pyre were ordained to the priesthood on October 
10th in Trinity Cathedral, Trenton, N. J., by 
Bishop Gardner of New Jersey. The Rev. Norman 
Pittenger preached the sermon. Fr. Hartzel, pre- 
sented by the Rev. Dr. Lyttleton E. Hubard, is 
serving as curate of St. John’s, Elizabeth, N. J. 


SIN Ov gees nee ee ee 


Fr. Pyle, presented by the Rev. James Richards, 


is curate of Grace Church, Merchantville, N. ys 

Quincy—The Rev. Merriti J. You was or- 
dained priest at St. George’s Church, Macomb, 
Ill., on October 13th by Bishop Essex of Quincy. 


He was presented by the Rev. Charles A. Abele; 
the Rev. Channing F. Savage preached the ser- 
mon. Fr. Yoh is vicar of St. George’s, Macomb; 
St. Peter’s, Canton; and St. James’, Lewiston, 
Ill. Address: 426 N. McArthur, Macomb, Ill. 

Vermont—The Rey. Epwarp Wittiams IV 
was ordained to the priesthood on October 13th at 
Holy Trinity Church, Swanton, Vt., by Bishep 
Van Dyck of Vermont. Fr. Williams was pre- 
sented by the Rev. Edward Colcord; the Rev. 
William P. McCune preached the sermon. Fr. 
Williams will be priest in charge of northwestern 
missions, Vt. Address: Holy Trinity Rectory, 
Swanton, Vt. 


Lay Workers 


Bucnuanan, Miss Everyn G., formerly super- 
intendent of the department of Religious Education 
of the diocese of Pittsburgh, has resigned to accept 
a position on the staff of Christ Church, Cran- 
brock, Bloomfield Hills, Mich., effective Novem- 
ber Ist. 


Correction 


Burrs, Rev. Carrer F., was listed incorrectly 
in Tue Livinc Cuurcn, October 18th, at 467 
Jackson Street, Wocdstock, Ill. It should have 
been 408 Lincoln Street, Harvard, Ill. 
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) TO CHURCH! That slogan, sound- 
ed round the world, might well put an 
good deal of ‘the world’s chaos. 
me of leading churches listed here 
you to put the slogan to work in your 
‘personal world. Use it on your 


ether as a traveler in a strange city, 

a local resident, you are always wel- 

to come into these leading churches 

the services or for quiet moments of 

. And you are urged to bring with 

your friends. Accept the cordial 
tion! 


AWARE—Rt. Rev. Arthur R. McKinstry, 
Bishop 
ter’s Church, Lewes 
son Waite Rightmyer 


es 8 and 11 A.M. 
, Rehoboth Beach, 9:30 


LAND—Rt. Rev. James P “DeWolfe, 
Igh, DS ae Rt. Rev. John Insley 
ed, D.D., Suffragan Bishop 


urch of Flatbush, “In the Old Dutch 
Brooklyn,” ‘Church Ave. and St. 
ace, B.M.T. Subway, Brighton ‘Beach 
jurch oe. ¢ hy 
_§. Olafson, Rector 
7:30, 8:30, 11:00 A.M., and 8 P.M. 
: 10, AM.. ee Communion and Spir- 


. 


; Henry Knox ‘Sher. : 


i Ta 


~ Rev. Donald B 


MAINE—Rt, Rev. Oliver Leland Loring, Bishop 


Cathedral Church of St. Luke, Portland, Me.—773 

Very Rev. P. Dawley, Ph.D.; Rev. R. W. 
Davis; Rev. G. M. Jones 

Sundays: 8, 9:20, 10, 11 A.M.; 5 P.M. 

Weekdays: 7:30 A.M., 5 P.M. 


MICHIGAN—Rt. Rev. Frank Whittington Creigh- 
ton, D.D., S.T.D., Bishop 


Church of the Incarnation, 10331 Dexter Blvd., 
Detroit, Mich.—545 , 

Rev. Clark L. Ateridge, BD: 

Sunday Masses: 7, 9 and’ 11 A.M. 

Weekday Masses: Re ont) a 10: 30; Friday, 7 


NEW YORK—Rt. Rev. William T. Manning, 
D. D., LL.D., D.C.L., Bishop; Rt. Rev. Charles 
* Gilbert, D. De Ss TT, Di Suffragan Bishop 


abe moe 4 of St. John the Divine, New York 


pet ie e 9, 11, Holy Communion; 10, Morning 
Prayer; 4 Evening Prayer; 11 and 4, Sermons 

Weekdays: 7:30 (also 9:15 "Holy Daye, and 10 
Wednesdays), Holy Communion ; Morning 
Prayer; 5, Evening Prayer 


Church of the Ascension, Fifth Ave. & 10th St., 
New York Sea 
d ie Daily 8 A.M. 
Sundays: 8 an aily 
ie ecdag: Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, 5:30 P.M. 


St. Bartholomew’s Church, Park Ave. and Sist St., 
New York—3,171 

Rev. Geo. Paull T. Sargent, D.D., Rector 

Sunday Services: 8 A.M. Holy ‘Communion; 11 
A. Morning Service and Sermon; M. 
Evensong, Special Music 

Weekdays: 10:30 A.M. Holy Communion, on 
Thursdays and Saints’ Days 

The Church is open daily for prayer. 


hurch of the Heavenly Rest, 5th Ave. at 90th 
yy Fete ue tony. D.D;,. rectors) Rev. Herbert 
aie Ce Re George E. Nichols 
Stinday : 8) HG3),.9230:S:S. 11, 4:30) 3, Week. 
days a 5 18 Se Days ttl AM. 1 


AM. _“Spiritua e 


ul Healing; Se dai teste: 10 


GO TO CHURCH 


NEW YORK—Cont. 


St. Mary the Virgin, 46th St. bet. 6th and 7th 
Aves., New York City—1243 

Rev. Grieg Taber 

Sunday Masses: 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 (High) 


St. Thomas’ Church, 5th Ave. and 53d St., New 
York—2,450 

Rev. Roelif H. Brooks, S.T.D., Rector 

Sunday Services: 8 and 11 A.M. and 4 P.M. 

Daily Services: 8:30 A.M, Holy Communion; 
12:10 P.M. Noonday Service 

Thursdays: 11 A.M. Holy Communion 


Little Church Around the Corner 


Dr etehentation: One East 29th Street, New York— 


Rey. Randolph Ray, D.D. 
Communions 8 and 9 (Daily 8) 
Choral Eucharist and Sermon, 11 
Vespers, 4 P.M. 


Trinity Church, Broadway and Wall Street, New 
York City—80 7 


. Rey. Frederic S. Fleming, D.D. 


Sundays: 8, 9, 11 A.M., and 3:30 P.M. 
Weekdays: ’s, 42 (except Saturdays), 3 P.M. 


Pee, LD Len Rev. Francis M. Taitt, 


D., LL.D., Litt.D., Bishop; Rev. Oliver — 


if Hart, D.D., Bishop Coadjutor-Elect 


St. Mark’s Church, Locust Street between 

17th Sts., Philadelphia 
Rev. Frank L. Vernon, D.D., rector 
Sunday: Low Mass, 8 and 9 P.M. 

: Sevier ae 11 A.M. Evensong and | 
Daily: Masses 7 and 7:45, also Thursday 

Days, 9:30 A.M. 'P nat 
Confessions: Satuetarss 4 to ‘3 ae 8 to 


, ie 
aE LONE Rev. 
D., LL.D., ped 
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CLIFFORD P. MOREHOUSE 


Editor of 
The Living Church 


$2.06 
(Postpaid ) 
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Coming Mid-N ovember 


The author, after attending the en- 
thronement of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury as one of four delegates representing 
the American Churches, remained for two 
months to study religious and social con- 
ditions in wartime England, to interview 
Church leaders, and to record for Amer- 
icans what life is like in Britain in the third 
year of war. In addition to the account of 
his travels and observations, this book con- 
tains interviews with the Archbishops of 
Canterbury and York, Cardinal Hinsley, 
Dr. Je SS! White, 


Czechoslovakia, and many other outstand- 


President Benes of 
ing leaders. Interesting, too, is the fact 
that the author went to England by bomber 
and returned on a small freighter without 
convoy. The book will contain a number 
of interesting pictorial illustrations. Com- 
bine factual information with enjoyable 


reading. 


Missionary-Statesman and 
Pastor 


Says Dr. Franklin, Treasurer of the — 


National Council . . . 


of Bishop 
Lloyd’s biography and feel it brings out 


“J have read the proofs 


~ one of the Bishop’s strongest characteristics, 


his ability to ealist men’ in service be- 
cause of his complete confidence in their 
possibilities and their willingness to do the 


right thing. The book contains much of | 


interest regarding the history of modern 


booklet; size, 47% x 7% inches. 
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An Important Sermon 
Preached by .. . 


The Right Reverend 
William Thomas Manning 
Bishop of New York 


THE ss 

PresENT WORLD SITUATION 

and j 

BELIEF IN THE HOLy 
CATHOLIC CHURCH 

With Reference to 

PresENT Day MovEMENTS 

For CuristiAN UNITY | 

This sermon was preached by Bishop Mania 


at the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, N 
York City, on Sunday, July 26, 1942. T 


Bishop’s message is so important to thinki 
Christians of today, that it has been reprint 


for general distribution. A 12 page self-con 


Price, 10 cts. ea.; $6.00 per 100 
Postage Additional : 


